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Sensational Get-Acquainted Offer 
on DU PONT VARIGAM 
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Here's something you'll want to 
try ...a@ get-acquainted package 
of Du Pont “Varigam,”’ most 
versatile photographic paper on 
the market! 

For a limited time, your dealer is of- 
fering a special kit of ‘““Varigam” Vari- 
able Contrast Photographic Paper at 

a big money-saving price. 

Here's how “‘ Varigam”’ paper works: 
e Easy-to-use filters that slip over the 
lens of your enlarger provide ten de- 
grees of contrast on one grade of paper 
from any printable negative . . . soft, 
normal or hard . . . eliminating the 
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necessity of stocking several grades of 
paper for negatives of varying con- 
trast. That means a saving for you in 
money, time and shelf storage space. 
e Without filters, ““Varigam”’ is a nor- 
mal-contrast enlarging paper for top- 
quality prints. No other paper offers 
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the “plus” features of ‘Varigam.” 
If you prefer cold light for enlarging, 
we recommend a light source of ap- 
proximately 3500° K. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Photo Products Departinent, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 





BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . 





4 Important Chemicals Every 
Up-to-date Darkroom Should Have! 


From Ansco’s Laboratories come these special-purpose chemical 
products: Pinakryptol Green Desensitizer...Ansco Reducer...New 
Coccine...and Flexogloss. They belong in every darkroom. 
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ANSCO PINAKRYPTOL GREEN Desensitizer permits 
you to develop even the fastest panchromatic film by 
visual inspection under bright yellow-green light. It’s 
easy to mix, easy to use and has excellent keeping qual- 
ities. It also inhibits chemical fog. 


ANSCO NEW COCCINE is a water-soluble, red dye 
supplied in powder form. With it you can increase the 
printing densities of local areas of your negatives. A 
handy chemical product that you'll find useful and con- 
venient on countless occasions. 
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ANSCO REDUCER is for lightening dense negatives. 
Easy to prepare. Simply add Reducer to water and stir 
until dissolved. Treat negatives in reducing solution until 
reduction has proceeded to a satisfactory degree. Then 
wash for 30 minutes. 


ANSCO FLEXOGLOSS is a print plasticizer. It 


overcomes print curl and the danger of print damage by 
emulsion cracking. Prints treated in Flexogloss lie flat, 
look better and are easier to handle. Use economical, long- 
lived Flexogloss for all paper surfaces. 


INSIST ON Ansco CHEMICALS 


Ansco, Binghamton, New York. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality.” 
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Mallinckrodt SOFTONE® 
captures personality 


Whether your subject must be interpreted with sensitive 
delicacy or rugged strength... Mallinckrodt SOFTONE 
will help you capture the true personality in a lifelike 


e@ RATHER MIX YOUR OWN? The complete line ss 
portrait. 


of Mallinckrodt finer photo chemicals is always 


eumply fo Gip.you Re tat wend be eaten You'll like the way this soft-contrast prepared developer 
purity... fer einen every Curtrcem presen captures the shadow details ...develops moderutely fine 
ond effect. grain negatives that ore clean and clear. SOFTONE 
works with both Ortho and Panchromatic films and plates 
... Saves time ... keeps well. 


® 
Maltinchrods?> Try SOFTONE next time you have a perplexing portrait 


problem. Write us now for your free copy of SOFTONE 
Data Unit X-207 showing detailed development charts 
for Ansco, Du Pont and Eastman film. 











MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 

Mallinckrodt $1, St. Levis 7, Mo. 72 Gold St. New York 6, N. Y. 
CHICAGO + CINCINNATI -CLEVELAND+LOS ANGELES > MONTREAL + PHILADELPHIA> SAN FRANCISCO 
Sean of Medicinal, Photographic, Anclyticel end industriel Fine Chemicals 














NEW! BETTER! 
EASIER-TO-USE! 





FED. TAX INC. 


TYPE 
DW-68 


EXPOSURE METER 


® Here's value hard to beat 
... the new General Electric 
Type DW-68 exposure 
meter. It's smarter, more 
modern in appearance. 
Easier to use, it offers you 
all the features for better 
pictures — black and white, 
color, movies, stills. Don't 
miss seeing the DW-68 at 
your dealer's! General Elec- 
tric, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


And if you print your own, you'll want 
a G-E T-48 interval timer for your 
darkroom. Gives accurate, automatic 
control of printer or enlarger. You'll 
find it at your dealer's, also. $13.95" 
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PRACTICAL PICTORIALISM .. . 


CONSIDERED READING, and re-reading, of 
Walter Sarff's article in the 1951 PSA 
Journar Annual on the Manhattan Camera 
Club project, “ New York—lIts People,” is 
recommended. The article suggests some 
new and different activities for camera 
clubs, and presents photographs which 
clearly show how well pictorial techniques 
can be applied to documentary subjects. 


More neat than light so far has charac- 
terized the argument between the pictorial- 
ists and those who presume to represent a 
new approach to photography. Actually, 
there’s no quarrel. The pictorialists have 
developed certain admirable techniques 
The dissenters say they have some new 
ideas on subject matter and treatment. 


Tue pHorocrarns illustrating the Sarff 
article prove that there is a middle ground 
on which sneers can be converted to cheers 
These are truly documentary pictures to 
the making of which pictorial techniques 
have been applied. They show that simple, 
everyday subjects, within reach of every 
camera, can be photographed to the satis 
faction of both disputants. They prove that 
amateurs with pictorial leanings can under- 
take documentary photography. Also that 
pictures with meaning do not necessarily 
have to be lacking in print quality, tech- 
nically weak, generally unsatisfactory 


So rar, so good. But the next proposal 
of the dissenters—that amateurs should 
make only documentary pictures—is some 
thing else again. It is one thing to criticize 
the photographs which camera workers 
produce. Something quite different to limit 
their subjects by mandate. That part of the 
argument touches upon some pretty deep 

and pretty touchy—principles. Including 
personal rights and privileges which few 
amateurs should be willing to sacrifice. 


VHS 


PSA CONVENTION 


Detroit, Michigan, October 10-13, 195! 
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with the NEW PORTRAIT VERITAR 


“It’s a fact that in the New Wollensak Veritar lens | have 
Coorneye Teuresite, found that elusive something | have long been seeking in a 
well-known Michigan portrait lens. Here is what you get: controllable softness 
Portrait Photographer, without loss of brilliance and sparkle, plus overall sharpness 


who made this winning at smaller apertures. All that in one lens!” 
salon print. 





More and more professional photographers 

are finding the Portrait Veritar is helping 

them further their skill. ..is enabling 

them to deliver portraits that have a 

delightful quality of tonal gradation .. . and is 
eliminating in most cases the necessity of retouching. 


The f/6 Portrait Veritar is offered in 10” and 14” focal 
lengths mounted in a satin chrome finish barrel, synchromatic 


Wollensak f/6 Portrait ; 
eo — or non-synchromatic shutter like other Wollensak mountings. 


Veritor 
For complete particulars write for descriptive literature 


Nb Ueusah OPTICAL CO., 910 HUDSON AVE, ROCHESTER 21, W. Y. 


WHEN YOU BUY WOLLENSAK YOU BUY THE BEST 














DRIVE OF CHAMPIONS 


FLASH 
Here's red-hot news for all participants 
in the Drive of Champions 
To those who turn in the greatest number 
of individual members during the month of 
March, the following outstanding pictorial 
pictures by well-known PSA members will 
be given as awards. Each of these prints 
is mounted on a 16°x20” mount and is 
suitable for framing by you if you wish 
to hang it in your home. Each print is 
signed by the maker and is authentic 
Winners will be chosen on the basis of 
the largest numbers of new members spon 
sored by Drive participants and received at 
PSA Headquarters during the month of 
March prior to April 1, 1951. Winners will 


be allowed to choose their prints with first 
choice going to the person with the largest 
number of points during the month 


Gas Works 

Darkroom Bottles 
Sunset Over Pittsburgh 
Alexander Leventon Prof. Flavien Van 
Derveken 

Barrels 

Morning Calm 
Waterfront Industry 
Brick 

Boat Design 
Railroad \ ard 
Pittsburgh 
Observers 

The Composer 
Heifletz 

A Aubrey Bodine Jove 


Arthur M. Underwood 


C. B. Phelps, Jr 
Gettlied Hampfle 
Alfred Watsor 


J. H. Vondet 


Mildred Hatry Viadim 


Drive of Champions Tally 
is of December 15 


State Vame 

District Ne 
Maine None 
New Hampshire Benjamin Thoma 
Vermont None 
Massachusett Cecil B. Atwater 
Lee A. Ellis 
Mrs. Ira I 
Clark W. Goodchild 

H. Greenhalgh, Jr 

Hammann 

Jordar 

Mrs. Barbara Standish 
Edward Hutchinsor 


Hy Schwartz 


Goding 


Connex 


Rhode Island 


District N 

New York Bernard M. Acost 
Paul Arnold 
Perry Atkinson 
Edward L. Baik 
B. E. Buckle 
Willard H. Car 
Earl R. Clark 
R. M. Corbin 
John H. Dessauer 
William J. Dewhirs 
Thomas W. Drew 
Ceorge Eaton 
Robert F. Edgerton 
Mrs. Franke Fassbender 
Howard E. Foote 
W. R. Franklin 
Richard W. Henn 
Paul J. Koehler 
Daniel J. Lawrence 
Norman Lipton 


District No. 3 
Pennsylvania 


Delaw are 


D i¢ 
Virginia 


imbia 


Vame Points State 
Rev. Boyd A. Little s° 
John H. Magee 40° 
Margo Studio 1 Distract No. 4 
R. B. Martenson i" Ohio 
Hugo Maugeri I 
Arthur S. Mawhinney I 
Herbert Mc Donough 1 
Metropolitan CC Council 1 
Walter S. Meyers 1 
1 
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West Virginia 


Lowell E. Muehler 

John G. Mulder 8 
}. Stanley Nixon 

H. Paschel 1 
Martin Polk 2 
H. C. Radon 

Harry R. Reich 

Ralpb Samuels 

Walter Sarff 

E. G. Sargent 

V. H. Scales 

Fenwick G. Small 

Harold B. Spriggs 

Silas M. Thronson 

Charles H. Tipple 

Ruth FE. Tremor 

Dr. E. P. Wightman 
Edward C. Wilson 

Roy J. Bohlen 

H.R. Caler 

Russell E. Darby 

James F. Monteverde 
George J. Munz 

Leonard Ochtman, Jr 

H. D. Sheldon 


Dennis A. Simonetti 


Indiana 


Kentucky 
Michigan 


District Ne 
Tennessee 


R. S. Beese 
Rev. H. Bielenberg 
Harvey H. Boarts 
Wilson R. Browne 
Philip Cass 

Arlene H. Daniels 

Dr. Francis A. Faught 
Nelson Hutchison 
George F. Johnson 

P. Kissinger 

Richard R. Koch 

Mrs. Janet M. Leathem 
S. Miller Mack 

Foster Moyer 

L. V. Piatt 

F. Quelimalz, Jr 

Jesse Weiss 

Paul J. Wolfe 

Asa L. Young 

b.. T. Howell 

A. K. Pfister 

Harold W. T. Purnell 
Mrs. Cary! R. Firth 
Tom Firth 

Alex G. Potamianos 

W. G. Schepleng 
Oliver C. Shipley 

E. V. Wenzel! 

Harry B. Shaw 

Ollie Atkins 

William E. Booth 

CC of Richmond 

Dr. J. O. Fitzgerald 

r. P. Holt 

Old Dominion Ct 
Charles ¢ 


Georgia 
Florida 
Alabama 


Mississippi 
North Carolina 


South Carolina 


District No. 6 
Louisiana 


Arkansas 
Missouri 


Kansas 


Texas 


Oklahoma 


en. ee 


Peterson 
District Neo 
North Dakota 





There 





Your Territory 


are no limitations on the 
territories in which you can sponsor 
memberships 
for sponsoring U. S. memberships at 
the rate of 1 point per member and 
in foreign countries at the rate of 
point per member 


South Dakota 


The World Nebraska 


Ilinois 


You will receive credit 








Vome 


Mrs. Louise A. Geisel 


A. Millard Armstrong 


Axel Bahnsen 

James A. Bines 
Frank E. Carlson 

R. C. Hakanson 

E. J. Hobbs 
Herbert M. Howison 
Charles M. Kyle 

J. Robert Lamgliotz 
Edward B. Noel 

P. H. Oelman 
Albert M. Simpson 
Miss Sidney Thomas 
Doris M. Weber 

J. G. Whetson 


Mrs. Irma G. Haselwood 


Mrs. Frank Hoke 
Robert L. McFerran 


Harvey P. Rockwell, Jr 


French Patterson 
Roland N. Anderson 
J. Elwood Armstrong 
Isadore A. Berger 
Earle W. Brown 
Mrs. Jean Elwell 
Audrey Gingrich 
Belle Mc Millen 

R. H. Nichols 

Harry Perry 


Miss Eugenia Buxton 
Lester D. Cohn 
Herbert Jackson 
Allison V. Slagle 

C. F. Luce, Jr 

C. Verne Klintworth 
H. Jack Jones 
Prescott V. Kelly 

J. M. Endres 
William A. Ramsey 
Hoyt L. Roush 
Hugh F. Walburn 


Wood Whitesell 

A. E. Woolley, Jr 
Allan M. Thomas 
Stuart M. Chambers 
W. E. Chase 
Martin B. Manovill 
Alfred S. Norbury 
Dr. H. E. Morgan 
C. R. Romstedt 
Dan B. Rumpf 
Samuel F. Davis 
Eugene C. Doehne 
Paul L. Gittings 
Ralph E. Gray 
Lloyd L. Gregory 
Dr. L. L. Handly 

C. J. Perry 

W. F. Reeves 
Carlos Sandoval 

F. J. Schmidt 
CWO Frank 1. Yates 
G. E. Fiellin 
Frank J. Heller 
John Long 


None 

E. C. Lugg 

Sten T. Anderson 
Richard C. Knott 
Stanley D. Soh! 

Rus Arnold 

Egon Berka 

Dwight M. Chambers 


Mrs. Evelyn Chambers 


Dr. Edward Chips 


Eldridge R. Christhilf 


Clifford B. Cox 
Miss Miriam Davey 
C. G. Einhaus 
Frank Fenner, Jr. 
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Shoot your Sweetheart... 


Bee 


Catch the thrills and heartthrobs of 
“your Valentine” — whether she’s 
8, 18 or 80 —in snapshots. She'll 
love it. You'll treasure them for 
years to come. Do it surely and so 
simply with G-E Photoflash—the 
dependable, packaged light that 
“stops” action, brings out every 
detail! 

And throughout the month, keep 
plenty of G-E Photoflash handy 


for every such occasion! 





t bl 
| Beet P 
one RR 
Flashed by Gene Lester, Hollywood, California 
Remember, there’s a G-E lamp for every photographic purpose 
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Focal-plane 
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Minnesota 


Wisconsin 


District No. 8 
Washington 


jregon 


Montana 
Idaho 


W yoming 


District Neo. 9 
California 


Nevada 
Utah 
Colorado 


New Mexico 
Arizona 


District No. 10 
Alaska 
Hawaii 


Name 
Mrs. C. L. Fredrick 
W. Howard Fredrick 
Frank E. Fuller 
Americo Grasso 
A. BE. Hijerpe 
H. J. Johnson 
Robert M. Keith 
Mrs. Blanche Kolarik 
Monte Kople 
Russel Kriete 
Lou H. Leff 
Warren W. Lewis 
Mary Matsumara 
Jean Mowat 
Walter ©. Parker 
D. A. Britchard 
Klem Petrosius 
Lewis T. Reed 
James Riddick 
Evelyn M. Robbins 
}. H. Sammis 
Clara Schmitt 
Pear! E. Schwartz 
Frederick T. Sharp 
J. P. Wabiman 
Rennie L. Weber 
S. P. Wright 
Mabel Young 


Edith M. Royky 
Waterloo CC 
Larry D. Hanson 
Conn H. Irber 
Vim M. Judd 

E. A. Byrsdorfer 
Alan J. Dale 

Dr. Milton L. Kuhs 
Ted Laatsch 
Robert J. Lauer 
Ray Miess 

V. E. Shimanski 


A. M. Kendrick 
Joe Marshall 

Lafie L. Foster 

C. W. Getzendaner 
Carlton L. Lingwall 
None 

Dick Harris 


Dr. Werner Alexewi 

4. Appelman 

K. V. Arntzen 
Esmond Arthur 

J. Philip Bambara 
John F. Barnes 

Kar! A. Baumgaerte! 
E. W. Blew 

Harvey W. Brown 
Clyde L. Browning 

W. W. Callow 

Harold M. Child 
Moreland M. Deaderick 
Boris Dobro 

Milton Effron 

Merle S. Ewell 

John Forsythe, Jr 
Harold Girton 

Clifton L. Hagenbuch, Jr 
C. B. Jowett 

John B. Menge! 
Clyde A. Prusman 
Frederick L. Richards 
Se. Cal. Council of CC 
So. Cal. Sec. Tech. Div 
Harold L. Thompson 
H. A. Thornhill 
Charles L. Wilson 
None 

Dr. S. Wayne Smith 
Dr. Max Giesecke 
Roy E. Petersen 
Stuart Shaw 

Henry C. Kyllingstad 
Bruce Cole 

Leslie J. Mahoney 


Gilbert G. Whitehead 
Frederick Chu 
Gilbert H. C. Lum 
David A. Muramoto 
National Photo Ct 
Hy Seldidge 

H. A. Touhy 


State Name 
Puerto Rico William C. thlefeld 
Canal Zone None 


Areal 
Canada William B. Bate 
Cing-Mars Benoit 
Raymond Caron 
Dr. M. A. Chantler 
Stanley C. Dakin 
George Fearnley 

J. W. Galloway 
James A. McVie 
New Westminster 
Cyril F. Smith 
Oliver W. R. Smith 
Sam J. Vogan 
Harry L. Waddie 
Walter F. Wood 
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Brazi! Jose Rastelli 
Chile Rudy Hirsch 
Costa Rica Dr. Esteban A. DeVarona 
Cuba Angel DeMoya 
F. Figueredo 
Jorge Figueroa 
Mexico Gordon C. Abbott 
A. W. Gelbke 
Venezuela Frank J. Delima 
Area 3 
England Dr. Peter Hansell 


Area d 
Australia 
Hong Kong 


Thomas Roberts 

Dr. Ernest To 

Francis Wu 

India K. M. Banerji 

Dr. G. Thomas 

Harold A. Larsen 

Maj. Keith R. Mosheim 


New Zealand 


PSA Journal 


* Championship Medal 
** Not eligible for higher awards 


OFFICIAL NOTICES 


The third meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors was held at the Hotel Brittany, New 
York City. The president called the meet- 
ing to order at 3:30 pm, December 1, 1950 

The following were present: Messrs. 
Eisendrath, Magee, Mulder, Scales, and 
Whiting. The following non-board members 
were present by invitation: P. J. Wolf 
(representing the Color Division), R. R 








Koch (Secretary for the meeting), and 
Norris Harkness. 

The Board accepted the minutes of meet- 
ings held on May 20, July 20, September 1, 
September 15, October 18, and October 20 
The Financial Statements for May, June, 
July, August, September and October were 
accepted. 

Service Medals were approved for C. N. 
Conley, Edward W. Beach, Martin B 
Manovill, Warren W. Lewis, John V. Kohl- 
haas, and Beaumont Newhall. The Service 
Award Committee is working on a suitable 
certificate to accompany the Service Medals 

The 1951 Honors Committee notified the 
president they have elected John W. Mc 
Farlane as Chairman. Messrs. Karl Baum 
gaertel and Jack Wright are new members 
of the Committee for the 1951-54 term, 
as approved by the Board. 

Mr. Henry Lester was approved to fill 
the vacancy on the Progress Medal Com- 
mittee. 

The following Honorary Representative 
appointments were approved: 

Efriam Iani—Israel 

Thomas J. Farkas—Brazil 

The following reappointments were ap 
proved: 

George Blaha—Chairman Special Awards 
Committee 

John Magee—Chairman Foreign Circuits 
Committee 

Walter Allen—Chairman Print of the 
Month Committee. 

Mr. Harkness reported that 5 cities have 
requested the Tops Show as a result of 
discussion at the National Council Meeting 
in Baltimore. The appointment of Mr. 
Harkness as Chairman of Tops was ap- 
proved. 

Mr. Heller asked by letter for a ruling on 
the matter of addressing envelopes at Head- 
quarters. The Board approved that Head- 
quarters be authorized to sell the Society’s 
mailing list for one-time use only, providing 
the firms using are approved by the Head- 
quarters Committee and the material to be 
mailed is in good taste. It was further 
approved that PSA advertisers be offered 
the service of including instructional ma- 
terial with monthly statements and general 





RESOLVED that, 

Whereas the PSA Midwest Regional 
Convention held in Chicago in April 
1950 was one of the most successful 
Regional Conventions held in the 
history of the Society ; and, 


Whereas the success of the meeting 
was due in great measure to the 
efforts of the Chicago Midwest Re- 
gional Convention Committee ; 


Now, therefore, be it resolved by the 
Directors of the Photographic Society 
of America, that the thanks and 
commendation of the Board be ex- 
pressed officially hereby, to the Com- 
mittee and all those individuals who 
contributed to the success of the 
1950 Midwest Regional Convention 











correspondence; advertisers should be 
charged postage only, and non-advertisers 
should be charged postage plus a small fee 
to cover labor of stuffing. 

Plans are being made for regional con- 
ventions in Rochester, New York (March 
2-4), Santa Barbara, California (June 
8-10), and Quebec City during the summer 

It was approved to permit PSA JournaL 
to continue sale of books indefinitely at the 
discretion of the Publications Committee. 

Mr. Mulder reported the receipt of a 
selection of prints from the Tyng Collection 
from the Royal Photographic Society. The 
presentation was made at the Annual 
Banquet in Baltimore. The collection has 
been turned over to the Permanent Print 
Collection Committee for safekeeping. 

The following Elections Schedule was 
approved: 
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March 31, 1951-—Deadline for preparation of slate 
by Nominating Committee. 
Deadline for Nominating Commit- 
tee to submit slate to PSA Jour- 
NAL, accompanied by brief bio- 
graphical sketches, for publication 
in June issue 


April 14 


Deadline for receipt of Petition 
Nominations by Nominating Com- 
mittee 
Deadline for Nominating Com- 
mittee to submit complete slate 
to Elections Committee, including 
Petition Nominations. 
DATE OF ELECTION, deadline 
for mailing ballots, prepared by 
Elections Committee, to member- 
ship 
September | Deadline for receipt of ballots at 
PSA Headqaarters 
Deadline for Elections Committee 
to complete counting of ballots 


September & 





Stark and others. 
by John W. Doscher. 


COUNTRY SCHOOL 


North Gate 





New Aids for Better Picture-Making 


Jacos Descuin, APSA 


“B-C” (battery-capacitor to you) is 
taking over by leaps and bounds in the field 
of flash. The latest are the unique Flash- 
flex put out by Burleigh Brooks Company, 
10 West Forty-sixth Street, New York, and 
the B-C Multiflash introduced by Kalart 
Company, Plainville, Conn. 

The Flashfiex is a one-piece Rolleiflex 
battery-capacitor-type synchronizer that 
attaches—of all places !—to the lens mount 
like a filter or other accessory. The new 
series wired unit, which sells for $18.25, 
thus breaks precedent with the conventional 
bracket ordinarily required to support the 
flash unit on the Rolleiflex. (An adapter is 
also available to mount the unit in Leica- 
type clips.) The Flashflex bayonet mount 
permits attachment to the upper or the 
lower lens mount and because of the 
slightly less than seven-ounce weight of 
this aluminum-alloy device, there is no 
strain on the lens mount. The unit was 
designed by Jack Callahan and Frank 
Rizzatti. 

The synchronizer consists of the synchro- 
nizer unit, a highly polished fixed reflector 
with midget socket for simplified lamp 
insertion, lamp ejector device, a spring-coil 
cord that permits using the flash off the 
camera, and a spring “ shock” mount be- 
tween camera and gun. This is a short 
flexible shaft to protect the camera from 
damage should the reflector be struck ac- 
cidentally. The reflector is designed to be 
adjusted laterally within an arc of about 
30 degrees, in addition to the variations 
possible by using the gun on either the top 
or the bottom lens mount, or off the cam- 
era. The Flashflex also has provision for 
extension units and is made so compactly 
that when not in use it can be carried in a 
coat breast pocket 

The Kalart Company, Inc., which pio- 
neered in 1936 in the use of the battery- 
capacitor flash system now being widely 
introduced, has put on the market the 
Kalart “BC” Maultiflash (series wired) 
unit. In the early days, the system was 
not practical for general use because of the 
size and bulk of the necessary parts. The 
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recent development of new miniature bat 
teries and tiny capacitors have cut the 
required space down to that needed for 
two medium size flashlight cells. 

The new Kalart unit is designed for flash- 
ing more than one lamp or when using 
long extension wires. It will flash from one 
to six lamps with wire extensions totaling 
up to 250 feet. Special outlets built into 
the series wired power pack and extension 
units assure full synchronization of all 
lamps. If one lamp in the set-up is defec- 
tive or not properly inserted, none of the 
lamps will fire 

The Kalart “ BC ” unit is for most cam- 
eras and shutters with or without built-in 
synchronization. The $14.95 unit for syn- 
chronized cameras consists of a 22'4-volt 
“B” battery, 250 Mfd. capacitor, synchro- 
shutter connecting cord, Kalart concentrat- 
ing reflector with lamp ejector, and camera 
attaching bracket. A series wired extension 
flash unit is $10.95. For non-synchronized 
cameras there is a $26.50 unit equipped 
with automatic synchronizer and choice of 
coupling for set-and-release shutter, and a 
$15.95 passive synchronizer unit for self- 
setting shutters. 

Conventional flashguns may now be con- 
verted to the BC system by using Shure- 


A Summer or ReEtaxaTIOoN AND ACCOMPLISHMENT 


in THE PHOTOGRAPHERS’ “TANGLEWOOD” 


A series of two-week summer courses for both amateur and professional 
photographers given in a setting of incomparable beauty and charm. 
Courses cover landseape and portrait photography in color and black 
and white, darkroom and color printing techniques, illustration work. 
Location offers scenic Vermont, an inspiration for picture-taking, 
plus all the advantages of the countryside for leisure enjoyment. 
A star-studded faeulty includes Philippe Halsman, Maurice Tabard, 
P. H. Oelman, Helen Manzer, Robert Bagby, David Eisendrath, Alice 
Regular two-week professional courses taught 


Write now for Detoils 


JOHN W. DOSCHER, F.R.P.S., F.P.S.A. 


OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


South Woodstock 


Vermont 


flash battery-capacitor cartridges. Type A, 
for guns that take two medium batteries, 
fires several flash lamps in series at ordinary 
living room temperatures and lasts 144 to 
3 years, costs $4.80; Type B, at $7.20, fires 
numerous lamps at ordinary temperatures 
or several at freezing temperatures, lasts 1 
to 2 years, and is for flashguns that use 
three medium size batteries. Type C, at 
$7.20, operates solenoids with several lamps 
at temperatures down to zero. When used 
with synchro-shutters it will fire numerous 
lamps at temperatures down to minus 30 
degrees. Its life between battery renewals 
is 44 to 1% years. It fits all flashguns that 
take two large batteries. Adapters are also 
available for other type battery cases 
Shureflash Laboratory, Inc., 537 East Third 
Street, Newport, Kentucky, will send de- 
tailed literature. 

Two Leica synchronizers are announced 
One is the German-made Geiss-Kontact 
(Geiss-America, Chicago); the other, the 
Spectra Synch (developed by Photo Re- 
search Corp. 127 W. Alameda Avenue, 
Burbank, Calif.). The Geiss-Kontact is 
installed without special tools in less than 
a minute, fits the Leica accessory clip, 
utilizes any flashgun designed for the Leica, 
and synchronizes with shutter speeds to 
1/500th and with all “strobe” units. The 
price is $19.50. The Spectra Synch ($17.50) 
screws into the camera body release guard 
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threads and can be used on all Leica and 
Contax cameras. It works with all battery 
flash guns and for all shutter speeds, be- 
comes an integral part of the camera when 
attached and may be left on permanently 
or removed at will 

The new Praco Model C All-Purpose 
Flash Gun ($10.95) is adaptable for almost 
every camera, synchronized or non-synchro 
nized. The all-metal lightweight unit, which 
is made by Praco Photo Products Co., 
2288 Amsterdam Avenue, has an adjustable 
reflector, outlet for extension flash, rubber 
covered arm and safety lamp ejector 

An eveready case for Kodak's new flash 
attachment for the Hawkeye Brownie is 
offered at $2 by Louis Lefkowitz & Brother, 
Inc., New Brunswick, N. J. The case is 
made of deep buff cowhide leather with 
single snap drop front 

A handy pocket table of guide numbers 
for Superflash lamps has just been issued 
by Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., and 
is available free at camera stores. The charts 
cover all Superflash lamps for 
A.S.A. exposure indexes from 5 to 250 and 
include data on blue lamps for color film 


sizes of 


Cameras 


A new model Leica IIIf with built-in 
flash synchronization adjustable to all 
shutter speeds was introduced recently by 
the importers, E. Leitz, Inc. An automatic 
synchronizer dial is adjustable for all ex- 
focal-plane type flash 


posures, using any 
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lamp. Electronic flash units can also be 
used without modification. The new model, 
which costs $385 equipped with Summitar 
SOmm {/2 lens, also has a new film speed 
indicator in the winding knob which notes 
the type of film in the camera as well as 
the AS.A. or Weston rating, and a larger, 
more readable new shutter speed dial 
Leitz also announced a flash unit equipped 
with a patented reflector that folds up like 
a fan. It is adjustable in height, takes all 
sizes of focal-plane flash lamps and has a 
dull-finish aluminum surface. The unit 
weighs 9'4 ounces with four standard 
pencil-type batteries having a total charge 
of six volts, slides into the camera's acces- 
sory clips and costs $28. The flash unit 
has a threaded socket to permit its use on 
a tripod 

Ercona Camera Corporation, 527 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, announces a new model 
of the Primar-Reflex, the single-lens reflex 
camera that loads either 120 rollfilm or 
sheet film for 254x2'% pictures. The camera 
includes a focal plane shutter with speeds 
from 1 second to 1/1000th; built-in flash 
and “strobe” synchronization; a delayed 
action self-timer, and a new sports finder 
With 10cm {/2.8 Meyer Trioplan lens, the 
price is $275; with 10.5cem [/3.5 Zeiss 
Tessar, $295. A full line of lenses and 
accessories is available 

The principal accessory for the new 
Primar-Reflex is a prismatic housing for 
direct view focusing. Interchangeable with 
the regular waist-level ground glass finder, 
the entire housing snaps on or off easily 
The five-sided prism permits sighting and 
focusing through the camera lens while 
holding the camera at eye level. The image 
seen is enlarged, upright and right-sided 

Kodak announces two new flash camera 
outfits, each consisting of a flash synchro- 
nized camera, Flasholder, batteries, and 
flash lamps, film and picture-taking hints 
One is the Brownie Hawkeye Flash Outfit, 
with Kodalite Flasholder for use with any 
of the popular midget flash lamps. The 
other is the Kodak Duaflex II Flash Outfit 
The Hawkeye is $12.75, the Duaflex, $19.50 

Three new low-priced camera outfits are 
offered by Ansco. Each is packaged in a 
lugguge-type case of waterproof vinyl 
finished in brown, with carrying straps 
The outfits are the Ansco Junior Press 
Photographer Outfit, $13.95; the Flash 
Clipper, $24.95, and the Rediflex, $22.50 
Each kit contains a camera, film, flash unit, 
flash lamps, batteries and portrait attach- 
In addition, the Clipper and Rediflex 
outfits have a yellow filter and camera case 

The 35mm Rival miniature camera may 
obtained with an {/2.9 Schneider 
Radionar coated lens and Prontor Synchro 
shutter at $39.95, according to the dis- 
tributors, Peerless Camera Stores, 138 East 
Forty-fourth Stveet, New York City. New 
features are two-point fixed focusing plus 
regular focusing, and a depth-of-field scale 

The 1951 model of the Contax-S incor- 
porates a pre-set diaphragm device. The 
desired lens opening is lined up with a red 
dot on a milled wheel, the camera is focused 
with the lens wide open, then semi-auto- 
matically stopped down to the pre-set 
opening just before taking the picture 
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Movies 

The Revere Cine Graphic Eniarger- 
Viewer, which uses the new Gevaert pat- 
ented Diaversal paper for enlarged pictures 
from 8mm and 16mm color or black-and- 
white film frames, is now in the stores. The 
outfit produces direct enlargements up to 
4x5 inches in about five minutes. The 
overall tone is a warm black. The unit is 
sold in two kits, the Model E208 for 8mm 
film at $47.50, and the Model E216 for 
16mm film at $49.50. Each kit includes, in 
addition to the enlarger-viewer, a yellow- 
green darkroom light, two packages of 
Revere Diaversal Paper, three plastic trays 
and a set of developer solutions 

The unit is equipped with hand-cranked 
reels and may be used for viewing and 
editing film as well as for enlarging. The 
machine operates like a conventional en- 
larger, with upright and baseboard, and 
utilizes any standard movie camera lens 
Extra packages of the paper cost 90 cents 
for 25 sheets of 244x3%-inch paper; $1.50 
for 25 sheets of 4x5 paper. Fifty sheets 
cost $1.50 in the small size, $2.50 in the 
larger. A complete set of chemicals is $2.50 

The Cine-Kodak Royal Magazine camera 
for 16mm magazine film loading is an- 
nounced by Kodak at $192.50 equipped 
with the 25mm {/1.9 Ektar lens. Focusing 
is 12 inches to infinity and shutter speeds 
at 16, 24 and 64 frames per second. The 
new camera has a single-frame release for 
effects, animation, etc.; an enclosed adjust- 
able precision optical type view finder to 
show the field covered by the standard, 
wide-angle and telephoto lenses; and a 
guide at the side of the camera built to 
take the exposure cards packed in Cine- 
Kodak film cartons. 

The Cine-Kodak Duo Splicer Outfit 
($7.50) for 8mm or 16mm film, silent or 
sound, has been placed on the market. The 
outfit contains, in addition to the splicer, 
a two-ounce bottle of Kodak Film Cement, 
an extra bottle for water, and a cleaning 
brush, as well as screws for attaching the 
splicer to a rewind board. 

A new type viewfinder, the accurator, 
that assures exact picture framing even 
when working as close as two feet from 
the subject, is one of the outstanding 
features of the new Ampro 8mm camera 
The camera may be purchased as a single- 
lens unit, and later converted at the Chicago 
factory to a dual-lens unit for a nominal 
charge. Other details include large maga- 
zine compartment ; built-in exposure guide; 
six shutter speeds; runs ten feet of film 
per wind; indicator to register film con- 
sumption 


Darkroom 


A new “ Moisture Mirror” Print Dryer 
Apron that changes color to signal that 
prints are dry is being marketed through 
camera stores by American Photographic 
Instrument Company, 241 West Twenty- 
seventh Street, New York City. The apron 
is available in various sizes to fit standard 
electric dryers at $1.95 to $4.95 and is 
made of heavy duty canvas with reinforced 
edges. When the dryer is heated and ready 
for use the color of the moist parts of the 
apron is blue. After the wet prints have 
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been on the drying surface for a few 
seconds the area over each print turns pink 
and stays that color until the print is dry, 
when the color changes back to blue. 

A new Nikor stainless steel tank for 
developing up to 12 sheets of film in 24x 
34%, 2%x3%, 6x9em and 64x9cem sizes, 
has been introduced by Burleigh Brooks 
Company, 10 West Forty-sixth Street, New 
York. The $8.75 tank outfit consists of a 
special size round tank with light-tight 
daylight-loading cover, a grooved film rack 
and film loader. The rack can be purchased 
at $3.68 for use in the regular rollfilm Nikor 
tanks (except the No. 35) by inserting a 
rubber extension collar, which is supplied, 
to increase the height of the tank in order 
to accommodate the rack. 

An apron type developing tank for 35mm 
and 120 rollfilm, the Envoy Band Tank, is 
being imported from England by the Drew- 
West Company, Box 1080, Grand Central 
Station, New York. Principal features of 
the $5.75 tank include small volume of 
solution—four ounces for the 35mm model, 
six ounces for the 120/620 size; built-in 
funnel on top for pouring solutions into 
tank; solution removal by rotation of a 
knob, allowing the solution to drain through 
an outlet in the base directly into the 
storing bottle. 

A new Kodak Chemical Scale at $9.75 
is in the stores. The device has a graduated 
beam with sliding weight and is marked 
for the avoirdupois system from 1 to 75 
grains, for the metric from 1 to 50 deci- 
grams. Extra weights are provided for 
weighing up to four ounces 66 grains 
avoirdupois or 130 grams metric. The new 
scales have a gray plastic housing and deep 
Tenite pans (impervious to corrosion by 
photographic chemicals) with handles and 
pouring lips. Exposed metal parts are 
finished in non-corrosive chrome or pol- 
ished aluminum 


Accessories 


The Alpa Macrostat, a utility stand that 
may be used for copying as well as indoor 
and outdoor closeup photography, is of- 
fered by Heitz & Lightburn, 16 West 
Ninetieth Street, New York. The stand, 
which costs $82.50 plus tax, includes a 
table fixture, a two-piece pillar two feet, 
nine higk, a camera clamp with 
arm, two reflectors and a double-sided 
mirror on flexible arms. There are 
two ground spikes, a large and a small one, 
for work in the field. The equipment 
weighs under eight pounds and can be 
carried in an ordinary briefcase. The com 
pany offers free on request an illustrated 
booklet and complete chart of lens com- 
binations with extension tubes for macro 
photography 

Labelon, a smudge-proof, 
water-proof and acid-resistant labeling tape 
which sticks to any surface, has been intro- 
duced by Labelon Tape Company, 100 
Anderson Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. The 
produce is made of two layers of acetate 
tape with a special white wax substance 
sealed between, and is useful for writing 
labels on chemical! bottles, film cans and 
holders, etc. It is packed in its own dis- 
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inches 


also 


new -type 


penser in 100-inch and 150-inch rolls at 
59 cents and 98 cents, respectively. The 
tape is 34ths inch wide and in blue color 
It is also available in other colors and 
widths for commercial and industrial uses 

The new-type E-Z-Ject Slide File, a 2x2 
file with a capacity for 100 cardboard 
mounted slides and designed particularly for 
filing slide sequences, is offered at $2.95 by 
Westerlind Products, 1000 East Walnut 
Street, Pasadena 4, Calif. The file is 
operated by a piano-type key which when 
pressed raises slides individually through 
a slot 

A complete line of combination lens 
attachments to fit the larger lens barrels 
of long-focus lenses is announced by Enteco 
Industries, Inc., 610 Kosciusko Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who will send a copy of 
the literature on request. The new lens 
hood and filter holder combinations come 
in sizes to fit lenses with outside diameters 
from 44.5mm to 85mm. Prices range from 
$4.25 to $12 plus tax. The same company 
has a new adapter ring of the screw-in 
type to fit the new Leitz Summarit 50mm 
{/1.5 lens. The ring will take Series VI 
filters or supplementary lenses and a Series 
VI-B Enteco lens hood. The ring is $2.40, 
the hood $3. 

A Tiffen Plastic Filter Case, which is 
custom built for each filter has been placed 
on the market by Tiffen Manufacturing 
Corporation, 71 Beekman Street, New York 
A slight twist opens the case and serrated 
edges provide an easy gripping surface 
Prices are $1.35 to $2.75 depending on the 
series size. 

An automatic slide change for 2x2 slide 
projectors is announced by Airequipt Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc., 19 Hudson Street, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. The changer, of the push- 
pull type, fits more than 24 different popular 
projector models, and costs $14.95, with 
an adapter for the projector and one maga 
zine for 36 slides. Additional magazines 
are $2.25 each 

Grafiex has a slide clip that fastens to 
the ground glass cover of the Graphic 
camera without tools. The $1.25 Graphic 
Slide Clip holds the film holder dark slide 
while the photographer is taking pictures 
It does not interfere with the normal opera 
tion of the focusing hood 


Stereo 

The Taylor Stereo Table Viewer, a device 
that permits the viewing of stereo pairs by 
a small group of persons rather than singly, 
as in the case of conventional hand stereo 
viewers, was introduced in New York City 
recently by Raygram Corporation, Eastern 
distributors. The viewer costs $65. Ob- 
servers wear special glasses as in the case 
of projected stereos. 

Features of the Taylor unit include a 
7x7'-inch screen that permits daylight 
viewing; a pair of matched {/28 three 
element projection lenses with built-in 
polarized filters; controls for focusing and 
vertical and horizontal image alignment ; 
universal slide carrier for all standard 
stereo slide mounts; tilt adjustment for 
proper viewing angles; single 150-watt 


(Turn to page 101) 
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shared our uneasiness over the way 
technical photographic progress hos 
far exceeded growth in responsible 
criticism of photography as an art? 
Then, beginning today, you should 
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approoch of America’s oldest photo- 
graphic magozine. You'll find an at- 
tempt at honest criticism that evalu- 
ates specific work as products of 
today while placing it historically 
among the building stones of the ort. 
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AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
421 Fifth Ave. So. Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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“LAURENTIAN WINTER ” Axel Bahnsen, APSA 


From The Twel/th ° ternational Milwaukee Salon of Photographic Art 





What, The Devil? 


ARTHUR HAMMOND, FPSA 


A GREAT MANY ideas have been presented from time to 
time as to what constitutes a salon print, and many sug- 
gestions have been offered as to how to make salon prints. 
Some people believe it is essential to study and observe 
the so-calied rules of composition, and they have an idea 
that if they know enough about composition, they will be 
able to make successful pictures. Though a knowledge 
of composition does help a lot, it is not enough, in itself, 
to insure success. One suggestion that is often made is 
to find a likely subject, study it carefully from various 
angles, and then select the most interesting point of view. 
But that, of course, is a rather obvious procedure and it 
should hardly be necessary to mention it. Even so, it 
does not always work. 

On one of my vacation trips some years ago I happened 
to visit Chimney Rock in North Carolina. Chimney 
Rock is a striking rock formation—a monolith that rises 
222 feet above the crest of Chimney Mountain. It is 
about thirty miles southeast of Asheville. From the top 
of Chimney Rock there is an extensive view, and there 
are some Bausch & Lomb binocular telescopes available 
by means of which it is possible to see the distant peaks 
on a Clear day. There are steep trails all over the moun- 
tain, and in many places there are steep wooden stairways. 
It is an excellent place for a youngster who likes to 
scamper up and down, but it is no place for those who are 
old and asthmatic. 

After having taken some conventional shots of Chimney 
Rock, I wandered slowly up the mountain and discovered 
the interesting profile of the “devil.” This seemed as if 
it might offer promising material for a salon picture, so, 
bearing in mind the precept to search for the best point 
of view, I proceeded to do so. 


Fig. 1 
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I had an idea that I wanted the “ devil” to be looking 
out over a large expanse of country, so I made the picture 
horizontal, with the f devil” "way over to the left and 
with plenty of space in front of him, as in Fig. 1. 

But it seemed to me that the “ face” should be against 
the sky, rather than with the distant mountain behind it, 
and that meant getting a very low viewpoint, which could 
be done only by lying on the ground and scrouging around 
a low iron fence rather like the one that is shown in Fig. 3. 
But there was some chicken wire on this other fence, and 
I could not push the camera through it. So I got down 
on the ground and reached around the fence, much to the 
alarm of Bill Le Sage, Dovel Le Sage’s son, who was with 
us on that trip. 

Bill grabbed me by the ankles and held on for dear life. 
He told me afterwards that he was afraid I was going to 
slide over the cliff. With Bill’s kind assistance I was able 
to get Fig. 2, in which the “ devil’s ” head has the sky for 
its background, and which I think is a bit better than 
Fig. 1. That little glimpse of the road in the lower right 
hand corner seemed rather alluring, so I made another shot 
with the “ devil” higher up in the picture space, showing 
the white road and the patch of water down below in the 
distance. This final shot is shown in Fig. 3. 

But even after all this trouble not one of those three 
shots really had what it takes to make a salon print. All 
three of them are just rather interesting record shots of 
an unusual rock formation. However, the time and trouble 
were not all in vain because Fig. 3 was later sold to Cowles 
Magazines, Inc., as one of the illustrations for their book, 
“Look at America,” which is perhaps even more satis- 
factory than getting it hung in a salon. 

A couple of years later when making another trip in the 








same locality, this same subject happened to be far more 
interesting and seemed to offer even greater pictorial pos- 
sibilities. This was mainly because I was there at a time 
when there was a fine sky, which I think is one of the most 
important elements in an outdoor picture, though it is 
ilways something that is quite unpredictable. Figure 4 
was made that day with a 3A Kodak. There was the 
devil’ down below where he belongs, and with the sky 
above him I 
a bearded patriarch laughing at the 
What does it all add up to? A pictorial photographer 
does not make his pictures in the same way as a painter 


You can almost see in the cloud formation 
devil 
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he does not build up and construct his compositions. In 
many instances he can only select his subject and then 
photograph it very much as it happens to be. He has to 
try to find the best point of view, of course, but that very 
often is not enough to insure success in outdoor shots. 

When making portraits, figure studies or still-life pic- 
tures, a photographer has far more control, as he can then 
select and arrange his picture material. But outdoors, a 
picture seldom can be made unless everything happens to 
be just right, and, as Whistler once remarked, “ Nature is 
very seldom right.” 

So it must be conceded that success in pictorial photfog- 
raphy is very largely a matter of luck. If the photog- 
rapher happens to be lucky enough to be in the right 
place at the right time—and has the insight and percep- 
tion to enable him to realize that he is in the right place 
at the right time—he may possibly get a successful picture. 

The qnly thing a photographer can do when he is mak- 
ing pictures outdoors is to be on the lookout for promising 
subjects and, if a subject looks as if it is about right, to go 
ahead and take it before it changes too much. Sometimes, 
if a subject is very nearly right, a little work on the nega- 
tive and/or the print may be all that is needed. But if 
it is not right, it is seldom that any amount of selection 
of the point of view or of subsequent handwork on the 
negative or print will do much good. 

Successful salon prints are, after all, very often a matter 
of good luck. If you think back, you will find many out- 
standing pictures, such as Harvey Falk’s “ World of To- 
day,” that must have been very largely due to the photog- 
rapher’s good fortune in being in the right place at the 
right time in addition to his keen artistic perception and 
his skill and ability to get what he saw. Give every pic- 
ture proper care and thought, but, in addition to that 
good luck to you all! 


Fig. 3 
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Gray Scale and Tone Control—Part III 


* 


Daviw Darvas, APSA 


Constructing a Viewer 

Construct a viewing box, using diffuse illumination, to 
accommodate a permanent gray scale step wedge on film 
besides a masked opening the full size of the negative 
you work with. 

Number the gray scale steps from black to white, but 
reverse the sequences. The thinnest patch would be 
ZERO-BLACK; the densest ZERO-WHITE. The step 
nearest the black would be # 1, and the rest of the steps 
would follow in order. 

Gray scales on film can be purchased. They may have 
more than seven values. Any wedge with seven to fifteen 
steps is ideal for analysis. 

Always consider the scale on film just as you consider 
the negative. Place the negative over the masked open- 
ing and divide it into sections, just as we did with our 
example. Compare each section, as an illuminated gray 
area, to its comparable gray in the scale. Note its scale 
number. Now select another area and do likewise. 
Don’t be confused by a lot of small subjects you may 
see within each section. Consider them as “ belonging ” 


* Continued from page 24, January 


Ficure 18 
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to that section, but concentrate on area only. You will 
learn to distinguish between detail and subject matter 
“keys” later on. The main thing is to get started with 
this type of analysis. 

Now suppose the relative series of areas you have 
noted run like this: as numbers 2-3-4-5. This series 
would match a thin negative characteristic; or 5-6-7-8, 
as a heavy negative type. The progressive sequence 
would indicate a good printer. If the series reads as, for 
instance, 2-3—6-7, then you'll know instantly that too 
great a contrast exists between two groups of values. 

This does not mean that all negatives can be, or must 
be, divided into a series of gray patches to be good or 
bad printers, but this is practice to become a proficient 
analyst of your own work, as well as that of others. 

Some subjects may have only two areas. An en- 
larged view of wood texture that covers the entire nega- 
tive area is actually one area. Such texture shots print 


easily, simply because they are of only one density key, 
showing definitions of countless minute gray scales 
within one density area. But most negatives are complex, 
and have more than one density area to control. 

Figures 18-27 illustrate a few common subject matter 
classified into divisions of densities. 

In Figure 18 subject matter areas have a similar visual 


contrast of the gray scale as the patches of values adjacent 
to the left of each picture. Deeper printing increases the 
depth of each area, but does not change contrast rela- 
tionships between them. 


Ficure 19 








Figure 19, the processed print of same scene, has uni- 
fied the three subject areas of sky, middle distance and 
foreground to contrast relationships that harmonize with 
each other. Each of the subject areas are related in key 
value to each other. 


Ficure 21 


Figure 20 is a phantom view of a common portrait 
study dividing principal subject areas for analysis. 

In Figure 21 discordant relationships between principal 
areas “over stretch” their gray scale sequence position 
for a visual effect of opposition between a white reaction 
against a black reaction. 

Figure 22, a controlled print from the same negative, 
has organized the gray scale key valves of each subject 
area to harmonize the visual reaction. 

Figure 23 is a phantom view of a snow-scape, desig- 


Ficure 22 


Ficure 23 
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Ficure 24 


Ficure 26 


nating principal subject areas to remember when analysing 
the four illustrations of the same scene in Figures 24—27. 

Figures 24-27 have contrasts between subject areas 
that are either too compressed or too scattered as related 
to the harmonious step by step contrasts of a contrast gray 
scale. 


The illustration with the most obvious consecutive 
harmony between each subject area has the best visual 
appeal. 

The reader is asked to number each area of these ex- 
amples in their proper gray scale patch relationships for 
his own reference. 

Photographers who desire to practice a control process 
must realize that the visual impression from a print is 
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Ficure 25 


Ficure 27 


welded to our mental conception of reality. They must 
learn that the mind is conditioned to accept reality 
through pure sensations, and that the photographic 
medium can reflect those sensations only through the 
very limited number of tones we call a gray scale, 

Every photograph is a final conclusion of realism, but 
only as true, only as dramatic as the control of the grays 
will allow. Organize the gray scale in the print, and it 
will attract attention. Disorganize, or neglect, this root 
of all photographic images and the picture will fail. 

Learn to read the gray scale in your negatives and 
prints, and you have the mental know-how to do any 
control processing you wish! 

It’s up to you! (To be continued next month.) 





Impossible to combine these random movie shots and still make sense? Not at all 


Prescription For 


here's how! 


Odds and Ends 


Hersert A. MacDonNouGH 


Ye ‘VE WATCHED a pharmacist grind together in his 
mortar half a dozen unrelated chemicals and herbs and 
come out with a compound that was just what the doctor 
ordered. Well, here is a way to be your own movie phar- 
macist and make a blending of those odds and ends shots 
that will be “ just what the doctor ordered.” And there 
is no better time to engage in such alchemy than right 
now during the slack-shooting winter months. 

What odds and ends of footage are we talking about? 
They could be those scenes you exposed on the last eight 
feet of the roll just so you could get it out of the camera 
and into the mail to the processing laboratory. Or perhaps 
they are scenes shot at random, such as the one of the 
steam shovel digging a foundation downtown. There was 
no real reason for you to make this shot except that the 
shovel was a new one painted bright orange and on the day 
you passed by, the sky was almost cobalt blue. Naturally, 
you couldn’t resist a few feet even though you knew you 
had no intention of producing a steam shovel classic! 

Then there’s the scene of your neighbor raking and 
burning leaves. Remember? You took this one at the 
end of that autumn leaves roll on the last few feet you 
were saving for the scene of scenes which never did ma- 
terialize. You could splice the leaf-raking into your fall 
picture, but then, you really haven't provided a continuity 
build-up that requires such a scene this year 

Also, there’s the short sequence you exposed Saturday 
afternoon when you saw the North High School band 
parading down Main Street in a victory march after the 
North their old Central. Those 
snappy red and yellow band uniforms made terrific color 


footballers beat rival 
shots, and the cute bare-legged drum majorettes, with 
their flashy baton work, simply twirled their way right 
into your lens. 


7 ) 


Indeed, you knew you had made no football footage 
this season but, oh what’s a few feet of film—long shot 
of the band, medium shot of the mascot carrying the 
victory score, and the close-up of the gals. It was second 
nature for you to get some continuity into this quickie 
even though the whole thing didn’t fit into the rest of the 
reel with its shots of your new baby. 

As you review all this miscellany of scenes culled from 
the regular and more serious shooting—and which you 
are now titling and editing—only one thing prevents you 
from waste-basketing the whole group. The scenes are 
right on the button for exposure, and the colors are really 
natural. Why, it would be criminal to throw away such 
footage! But what can you do with it? 

Here is one prescription that makes sensible use of such 
unmatched scenes and gives you a lot of fun in the bar- 
gain. Edit yourself a “ Neighborhood Newsreel.” Get some 
of the satisfaction that a real newsreel editor realizes as 
he builds his twice-a-week masterpiece from just as weird 
a collection of material. Yours can be a one-time proposi- 
tion, or if you continuously find yourself with these odd 
shots (and who doesn’t?), make it a periodic affair—once 
a month, every three months, etc. The interval will be 
decided by the amount of shooting you do and the footage 
you have available. 

As usual, success comes to him who follows the rules 
and here are a few that will give your “ Neighborhood 
Newsreel ” a more professional look. 


1. Edit your footage to include all the action shots that tell the 
brief news story in the least time 
2. Use only footage with really good exposures; don’t kill your 
offspring with dull underexposed, or wish-washy overexposed 
scenes 
Exception: lf you get a genuine scoop sequence, by all means 
keep it in regardless of quality if there is anything on the film 
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at all that is recognizable. You've seen such material in real 
newsreels many times and have subconsciously agreed that the 
editor was correct in leaving it in. 

- Title each sequence in the approved newsreel manner; keep the 
wordage to a minimum; use telegraphic style; include a date 
line and, if required, a place line. 

Make your main title with some background that reflects your 
individual personality—perhaps a montage of local scenic stills 
cut in jig saw or pie formation. Use your ingenuity in giving it 
an appropriate name. One fellow I know whose last name is 

Current calls his the “Current Review”; another named his 
“Hometown Highlights”; still another, “Street Snapshots ”; 
and, “ Mac’s Monthly Magazine.” 

Don’t forget a “ The End” title. Try a cut-out still of yourself 
at the camera (on tripod, of course) pasted over some dramatic 
news photo as the background under your title letters. 

5. Make your sequence titles plain white on black—keep it authen 
tic in appearance, and uncluttered. If you get a real scoop, b< 
sure to use all capital letters in the sequence title. 

6. Finally, above all, keep the pace of your whole reel a lively one 
Always leave your audience eager to see more rather than bored 
sleepy with excessive footage. 


Now that we have examined the problem and a solution, 
let’s see how we can apply the instructions to ovr specific 
needs. How are we to fit those scenes previously de- 
scribed into a newsreel? 

Let’s start with the steam shovel scene. Certainly the 
shovel digging a hole in a downtown lot heralds some new 
construction soon to appear. Perhaps a title for this scene 
would run: “ McZilch Construction Company’s latest type 
equipment breaks ground for new municipal hospital.” 

Then comes that high school band sequence which 
might be titled, “North High Band Celebrates 14-13 
Victory over Central Bulldogs.” 

For the leaf raking and burning scene we would use 
“1950 Summer goes up in smoke as Don Brand prepares 
for winter.” And so it goes. Note, please, that you do 


not need train wrecks, spectacular fires, or airplane crashes 
to make a genuine newsreel of your neighborhood. 

If you do get any such scoops, of course you will use 
them. But don’t wait until you have a scoop before you 
try your hand at newsreeling. Start now to get in on the 
fun and at the same time to do something creative with 
those odds and ends of footage. 

Remember you are building a newsreel. That means 
keeping the sequences short—certainly not over 2/4 to 
5 feet of 8mm film, 5 to 10 feet of 16mm film, for any one 
subject. By all means do not allow any single scene to 
occupy more than about 15 seconds (3 feet of 8mm, 6 feet 
of 16mm) screen time unless the action portrayed really 
holds audience attention by moving at a fast pace. When 
in doubt about how interesting a scene may be, use your 
editing sheers. 

One other virtue of the newsreel is that this is one of 
the few types of productions in which you can have both 
black-and-white and color scenes in the same entity with- 
out injecting a jarring note. In viewing newsreels, your 
audience is used to being jumped from one subject to an 
entirely different one, and there is no reason why a switch 
from black-and-white to color isn’t perfectly acceptable. 

Try editing your neighborhood newsreel now, and 
screen it at your next showing along with your latest 
feature. You will be surprised at the favorable comments 
your fellow movie-making friends will offer. And the 
compliments you will receive from the non-movie makers 
who are tired of seeing a lot of uninspired, unedited hash 
will do your ego good. Not only will this device give 
purpose to your odds and ends, but in years to come when 
you re-screen the newsreels you will really appreciate this 
look backward into sidelights of the “ good old days.” 


Make Your Movies Tell a Story—Part II 


Harris B. Tutrrie, FPSA 


There are literally thousands of ideas relating to sub- 
jects around the home, or wherein some member of the 
family can play the leading part. We might consider one 
such possibility briefly. Let’s take the subject, “ Father 
Decides to Take Up Golf.” Here are two or three sub- 
thoughts which can be used to support this idea: First, 
father has to be sold on the idea of taking up golf; second, 
he then has to purchase the necessary equipment; third, 
he may have to take a lot of advice from his associates on 
how to hold the clubs, address the ball, etc.; and fourth, 
the climax comes when he accidentally makes a hole- 
in-one. 

The whole idea of this subject seems to indicate that 
it might best be treated as a comedy and that only the 
humorous elements should be explored and portrayed in 
the picture sequences. 

Our first thoughts must now turn to the proposition of 
getting father sold on the idea of playing golf. This can 
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be done in one of several ways. You could start out with 
the proposition that father had not been feeling well, and 
the opening scene could be his appointment at the doctor’s 
office and the doctor listening to his heart with a steth- 
oscope and taking his blood pressure and pulse. The 
doctor might then advise father to get out in the sunshine 
more and get some exercise on the golf links; and he might 
amplify his recommendations by picking up his own golf 
bag from the corner of the room, withdrawing a club, and 
starting to address an imaginary ball teed upon the rug 
in his office. The scene might then flash to a golf course 
with some pictures of the doctor making a long drive, 
sinking a long putt, and a few other shots which might 
amplify the fun the doctor has from a daily round of golf. 
The scene would come back now to the doctor’s office 
with father listening intently as the doctor puts the club 
back in the bag and sends father on his way. 

The story could also be started by having a picture of 
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jather in the garden talking to two of his neighbors who 
have their clubs and are ready to leave to play golf. A 
car drives up with two other men, also equipped, and 
ifter an exchange of greetings the two neighbors leave to 
form a foursome. Father is now left all alone in the 
garden. You might have a few scenes of father trying to 
get interested in trimming the hedge, mowing the lawn, 
ind then have him pick up one of the weed choppers that 
is shaped like a golf club and start cutting down the 
dandelions and daisies with his chopper. At first his 
swing is casual and with one hand, and then it dawns on 
him that the motion of cutting the weeds is similar to 
driving a golf ball, and he starts taking a stance in front 
of each daisy and grips the weed cutter as though it was 
a golf club. He is impressed with the ease with which he 
swings the weed cutter, and decides that he, too, is going 
to take up golf. The next scene might show him getting 
in his car and leaving for the sporting goods store, and 
the next sequence of scenes could tie in with the first 
idea of his being advised by his doctor to take up golf. 
Using either sequence as a start, the secondary sequence 
could be the same. 

A little comedy element could be worked in during this 
sequence, wherein a number of his friends who happen to 
be buying golf equipment also stop to help and advise him 
with his purchases. One could tell him one thing and the 
next could give him an entirely opposite bit of advice. 
Father could then leave the store completely confused and 
loaded up with all the accessory equipment available for 
the modern golfer. 

In the next sequence father might decide to take a les- 
son, but inasmuch as the instructor is tied up for the day 
an appointment is made for the following day. After 
leaving the golf instructor’s office, father runs into an old 
friend, who invites him to play immediately. Father 
watches his associate and imitates him in teeing up the 
ball, addressing it, and ends up by making a beautiful 
drive. The second tee, which is a short hole, could be 
arranged to show father driving the .ball, with the ball 
landing on the green and rolling into the cup. This type 
of shot, of course, must be tried several dozen times by 
having a professional chip the ball in from just off the 
green. Father and his partner would then go back to the 
clubhouse after the hole-in-one and buy drinks for the 
crowd. While his friends are drinking, father could sneak 
out to the golf instructor’s office and cancel his appoint- 
ment for a lesson on the following day. 

We have taken a very commonplace story and title for 
our movie. Once you select a title, one or two basic steps 
should be considered to support the idea. Once you have 
these basic steps, all that is necessary is to imagine the 
scenes or situations to support or picturize the idea, and 
then proceed to make your pictures. 

One of the important factors in making a motion pic- 
ture is the control of the time factor and the possibility of 
quickly switching from one location to another in telling 
the story. 

Another factor to consider is the ease with which we try 
to emulate pictures made in Hollywood. This, of course, 
should be avoided. Perhaps one of the greatest faults in 
the making of amateur story films has been in the tend- 
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ency to try to copy the Hollywood type of picture. The 
situations attempted should be logical and natural in which 
the persons involved can do perfectly logical and natural 
things. As soon as one tries to do the serious type of 
Hollywood acting in an amateur film, the whole picture 
usually falls flat. 

There was a time when movie theaters were few and 
far between, and when stage plays came to a community 
only occasionally. In those days a group of amateurs 
could get together and select a stage play, and by re- 
hearsing the parts day in and day out for three or four 
weeks they would finally present the play in the local high 
school or auditorium. They were acclaimed far and wide 
for their ability in amateur dramatics. The situation is 
entirely different today, however, because practically every 
community of a thousand inhabitants has its own movie 
theater, and are running the latest Hollywood productions 
almost simultaneously with the larger theaters in near-by 
cities. Hollywood can spend a million dollars on a pro- 
duction, whereas the amateur can only spend $10 or $20 
on his personal family story. Therefore, it is useless for 
the amateur to even dream of trying to emulate to any 
degree the Hollywood type of production. 

Perhaps the best advice that can be offered is to forget 
that there is any such thing as the motion picture theater 
or a Hollywood production, start out with a basic idea 
like “ Johnny Wants a Bicycle’ or “ Father Takes Up 
Golf” and develop your own story-picture ideas. Use 
your camera and the things you can do with it to tell your 
story, and tell your story with the natural background 
and other natural properties which are at hand. 


Future Significance 


Perhaps one of the most significant things that will 
happen to pictures of this type is little dreamed of at the 
present time—and that is, some 50 or 100 years from now 
when historians are frantically searching for documentary 
evidence of the American way of life, pictures of this type 
will show clearly not only the character of the people of 
our present day, but also the character of the properties 
and the economic conditions of our time. These same 
pictures, which are of limited interest at the present time 
because they are cherished only by our immediate families, 
will become much more valuable as the years roll by. 

The average amateur movie maker has in his camera, 
film, and other equipment all the tools necessary to make 
extremely interesting and worthwhile motion pictures. 
Perhaps the only thing that is missing in most of us today 
is the ability to use imagination and to visualize a picture 
sequence in either movies or stills that will tell a straight- 
forward story in an interesting manner. Once we appre- 
ciate the value of developing such imagination, we are 
going to make tremendous progress in the use of the 
camera and photographic film, and this applies not only 
to motion pictures but to stills as well. 

Imagination and story telling technique with pictures 
cannot be learned over night. It is something that we 
must practice over and over again until we develop a 
subconscious feeling for it so that we can actually think 
in terms of story telling pictures. Once we achieve this 
our processes of imagination will work overtime. 
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“SWISS GIRL” 


‘IN OLD VENICE ” 


“ ALPINE HIKER” 


Europe Through the Camera Lens 


A COLOR DIVISION SPECIAL FEATURE 


Lorena R. Meppery, APSA * 


| RAVELOGS with color slides offer one of the most fasci- 


nating and exciting types of program. Good programs 
are much in demand and a well-projected travelog is al- 
ways acceptable, no matter how discriminating or varied 
an audience may be. 

There are two principal types of travelogs—personal 
and documentary. From these two types, others stem. 
Movie makers recognize these two types and those that 
use color slides could follow in the same category. 

Personal travelogs are usually limited in their public 
appeal. They show the individual or family in their per- 
sonal travel experiences, doing the things that the mode 
of travel or activities demand, ending with suit-cases back 
home on the porch! It is personal throughout, as it should 
be. 

A documeniary travelog is an impersonal recording of 
travel or events. 
sequences of events or explorations that can include his- 
torical sites, industrial areas, geographical scenes, flowers, 
art, and others, that can be shown again and again and 
still be effective. Usually documentary records are con- 
sidered “ dateless,” for they lack the personal inflections 
of the individual taking them. 


It is composed of a general theme or 


* All illustrations by the author from 35mm Kodachrome slides 
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When I chose my illustrated travelog, “ Europe through 
the Camera Lens,” I decided that I would continue with 
my sets of documentary travelogs. I have found that the 
public accepts my type of presentations for their enter- 
tainment, interest and educational value—the three ele- 
ments necessary for a good program. 

Before I leave on any long trips, I send my cameras 
and light meter back to the factories for final check ups. 
I want the camera’s shutter checked and any parts that 
seem worn, replaced so that the equipment will be in 
first-class condition for the tour. 

I always plan to take the necessary film from the States 
and of the same emulsion number and date. Foreign 
countries have such a small supply of color film that the 
chances are it will not be available when needed or else 
the price will be prohibitive. 

I have not found lack of knowledge of a foreign 
language interfering in any way with my traveling alone, 
seeing, and photographing what I wanted to record. I 
have traveled in 22 foreign countries where English was 
spoken only by the educated few. For the purpose of 
getting around the language problem, I make, in advance, 
tiny notebooks of each country to be visited, pasting in 
pictures and making notes of the things I want to see or 
photograph. I find the notebooks very handy, as every- 
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TREES OF FRANCE Lorena R. Medbery 


one understands a picture. It is an excellent aid with 
taxi and limousine drivers. I have had drivers become 
so interested in my notebook and my photography that 
if I followed their enthusiasm I would never have had 
enough film to take all the pictures that they thought 
A smile and a “ thank you” go a long way 


necessary \ 
Since I am never afraid, have an 


when you need help 
open mind, and never seem to get lost, travel is as natural 
as eating to me 

After I had arrived in Europe, I found I had two snarls 
to untangle: One was the conducted tour I was on for 
part of my visits to seven countries, and the other was 
the haywire recordings of my light meter 

lhe first I handled quickly and forcibly. I merely told 
the tour conductor I intended to photograph at every 
opportunity that offered itself, and that I expected to use 
my noon hour, as well as early mornings and late after- 
noons, to roam at will. I did As a photographer, con- 
ducted tours are not to my liking 

On my free days from the tour I used considerable 
I think I saw 
more than the average person on a conducted tour, for I 
I knew what I wanted and went 


spending money for taxi and private car. 


never wasted a second 
alter it. 

I would quickly size up a scene building, or person, 
survey the best angle possible, wait for the unnecessary 


people, clouds or vehicles to get out of the way, and click 


the shutter. I worked constantly for pleasing composi- 
tion; never once did I let my mind wander from that 
term. Pleasing composition makes your presentation at- 
tractive. Thanks to my early art training and an eye 
that sizes up situations quickly, I could work rapidly 
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My second problem was finding the light meter reading 
often too high for the limitation of the film at the selected 
shutter speeds, which, in my case, for ordinary work is 
1/50 of a second. The picture, I knew, would be too 
dark and distorted. Then there would be times, when I 
felt that the meter was not reading high enough for 
common sense—so I adjusted the aperture to fit my needs. 

I do not use the same aperture readings on both of my 
cameras. One camera has a slower shutter, so I cut the 
diaphragm down one stop. 

I had been told by one of Eastman’s experts to watch 
out for underexposure in the Swiss valleys, and overex- 
posure on the snow peaks. Since I was using Kodachrome 
film, I wrote to the company for their advice and I was 
well repaid for adhering to it. 

I did not always follow the exact meter readings. I 
knew my cameras and lenses and I judged exposure ac- 
cording to past experience plus the balance of all the 
factors I felt were needed for best results. I managed 
to win. 

Fog, haze, and rain are elements one has to encounter 
in travel. They can be most disappointing, but travel 
opens itself to all kinds of weather, so it goes with the 
game and one makes the best of it. Fortunately light 
meter recordings in fog, haze, shadows, and rain can be 
followed to the letter, and one does not err, unless the 
light meter has been abused and is not reading correctly. 

I often had to photograph historical sites no matter 
how bad the weather, but always planned to come back 
for better color rendition if the weather cleared, or I got 
a break from the tour. 

When traveling on your own in Switzerland and France, 
film does not need to be used so extravagantly for chances 
are you can come back when the opportunity arises. I 
was in and out of Paris for nine days, five of which it 
rained. The four days it did not rain I had a private 
limousine and I certainly photographed Paris, Versailles, 
and Fontainebleau. On the rainy days I shopped, visited 
churches, museums and friends. 

The weather gave me a break in Switzerland. The 
two weeks that I roamed over that beautiful country I had 
rain only once. I recorded it too. 

I had agriculture and garden club assignments, and a 
great many of my pictures were taken from electric trains. 
It was the only method available to me to record various 
Swiss farm scenes and houses of the different regions. 
Faster shutter speeds are required in order to eliminate 
blurred images when photographing from a moving 
vehicle. I used speeds ranging from 1/100 to 1/250 of 
a second, and a lens aperture from f{/3.5 to f£/5 depending 
on the position of the sun. 

In high altitudes and low temperatures, I found by 
listening to the response of the shutter click that a slower 
speed was evident after changing lenses. The cold air 
rushed into the camera box, and chilled the shutter curtain 
springs so that the inside of the camera became intensely 
cold, causing a slower shutter speed. After the metals 
have become cold a smaller lens opening must be used to 
compensate for the slower speed. If the cold temperature 
is ignored, overexposed pictures are likely to result. If 
it is possible the camera should be carried under the coat 
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“ HOMEWARD BOUND” 


and lenses changed inside a building or a carrying bag 
to avoid a “ frozen camera.” 

By checking the range of speeds and lens openings, my 
best results without overexposure on the Alpine peaks 
were 1/50 second at f{/10 and 1/50 second at f{/12. I 
tried them all. 

On the snowcapped peaks of Jungfrau and Gornergrat 
the light is terrific, and if one is not careful, distorted 
blue skies are the result, as the meter goes “ haywire.” 

I stayed several days in the resort town of Zermatt 
The early mornings offered the best opportunities to take 
clear, sharp, bright pictures of which I am so fond 
Brightness, clarity and trueness are “ photographic 
music ” Later in the day a summer haze drifts 
over the Matterhorn peak and sweeps into the valley and 
nightfall comes quickly. 

Europe offers unlimited photographic material for all 


to me. 


“SWISS SCENE” 


tastes—arts, gardens, costumes, history, geography and 
customs to mention only a few. I took many pictures of 
the various subjects in which I was interested in order to 
have sufficient lecture material from which to select. 

I used both wide angle and telephoto lenses to get all 
types of views from over-all shots to the extreme close-ups, 
for I had in mind a well-balanced set of pictures for lec- 
ture purposes. 

To relieve the monotony and to round out an interesting 
documentary travelog, a few detailed close-ups of his- 
torical buildings, flowers, statuary, or other forms of art, 
crags on rugged mountain peaks (if many mountain pic- 
tures are used), and close-ups of people in native costumes 
and what they are doing are necessary. 

Travelogs are to entertain people, and people are inter- 
ested in people of other lands, and so the camera tells the 
story. 


Photoprogress NOT Made in 1950 


WENZEL J. SCHUBERT 


I, Is CUSTOMARY for photo magazines to publish an article 
at about this season, reviewing the progress made during 
the preceding year 
of, and that is especially true of our American photo 
industry for the twelve months just ended. 

There are, however, a few weak spots in our photo- 
graphic set-up that won't be mentioned in these reviews. 
Perhaps, if we call attention to them with sufficient force, 
and point out the rewards that await successful solutions, 
our engineers, inventors and idea men will get busy and 
produce good, substantial answers that will bring blessings 
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Usually there is much to be proud 


from us all when the time rolls ‘round for next year’s 
reviews 
Let's start off with a weakness that plagues us all 

those twin essential nuisances (in every sense of the term) 
the lens hood and the filter. We are rightly told that we 
should use a hood for every shot, no matter whether the 
lens is coated or not; and we all know that the filter is 
frequently the making of the picture. Very well; my first 
contention, then, is that both hood and filter should be an 
integrally engineered assembly of the camera unit. It is 
just as ridiculous for us to have to buy these items 
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separately as it was to have to buy wind shields, bumpers, 
etc., as accessories for our early automobiles. It is more 
ridiculous, in fact, because the automobile industry (which 
is only half the photo industry's age) long ago outgrew 
this practice, whereas our photo industry, in this respect 
at least, is still wearing its three-cornered pants. 

Out complaints against the lens hoods currently avail- 
able are three: 1) their efficiency is low, 2) there’s no 
fully satisfactory means for attaching them, and 3) they 
are inconvenient to carry. 

This matter of low efficiency stems principally from in- 
sufficient light cut-off (if, indeed, there is any at all) and 
partly from insufficient light absorption. Let’s first con- 
sider unused light volume and its exclusion. 

The usable corrections of the general purpose anastig- 
mat, such as the Tessar type lens, extend over a circle 
whose diameter is about equal to its focal length. For 
example, the 4'¢-inch lens we ordinarily use on a 2'4x3'%4 
negative throws a circle of light 6 inches or more in 
diameter back into the camera, of which the area we use 
is about 44g inches in diameter. Thus the total area of 
light is some 25 square inches, of which we use but 7.3 
square inches for our negative. Of course, the intensity 
of the light falls off as we leave the center of the circle, 
but even so, we are really using less than half the light 
the lens transmits. Then, too, the film itself is something 


of a mirror, and it reflects part of the light that falls upon 
it. All told there must be a surprising amount of light 
ricochetting ‘round inside our cameras during the instant 
of exposure. Obviously, the inside of our bellows and the 
blackened inside surfaces of the camera body can’t absorb 
100% of it, and the only possible effect of what isn't 


absorbed must be to deteriorate the image. 

It is the business of the lens hood to exclude most of 
this light before it reaches the lens. Most of them don’t 
do it. For example, the writer owns a hood built by one 
of the world’s leading manufacturers, which is used on a 
62-inch Dogmar. This lens was recently put on a big 
view camera so that its entire light circle could be exam- 
ined. The presence or absence of the hood made no visible 
difference; no cut-off could be observed even at the outer 
edges of the circle, which, of course, was well out beyond 
the 4x5 negative area. Neither does this hood make any 
pretext of adhering to the shape of the negative. The 
only service it performs, therefore, is to keep out part of 
those rays, outside the area of lens coverage, which would 
otherwise hit the lens surface from acute side angles and 
thus, perhaps, set up a more or less weak over-all fog. 
We say “more or less weak” because if these side rays 
happened to be direct sunlight, the over-all fog or veiling 
would be quite noticeable. This hood is the smallest of- 
fered that will fit this particular lens. 

The ideal hood would exclude all the light excepting 
that actually used to form the latent image. Of course, 
we can never reach this ideal because (aside from difficul- 
ties with light diffraction around the edges of the hood) 
true 100% efficiency could exist at only one focal setting, 
unless the entrance area of the hood shifted as the lens 
was focussed—-a desirable refinement that probably 
wouldn't be worth its extra cost and design complexities. 
Another difficulty would be the fact that for perfection, 
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the front opening would have to coincide, as closely as 
diffraction permits, to the shape of the negative. This 
would mean that when a rectangular format negative was 
used on a camera having a revolving back, the hood would 
have to revolve also—another refinement that doubtless 
could be added but which wouldn’t be worth its cost and 
added manufacturing difficulties. 

Aside from these niceties, however, surely we can do 
far better than we are doing in this matter of light ex- 
clusion. For example, there was that pre-war, two-section 
telescoping hood tor the Contax whish probably rated 
highest in point of efficiency among all the hoods so far 
offered the amateur. It was locked on via the outside 
bayonet. In the closed position it accommodated one 
lens, at its first extension, a second lens of longer focal 
length, and at full extension, a third and still longer focal 
length. Though the hood itself was round, it carried a 
flat front plate with a rectangular opening. Yes, it had 
its drawbacks; it covered lens aperture scale and setting, 
and even in the closed position it wouldn't go into the 
ever-ready case. It isn’t the answer, despite its efficiency. 

Stepping outside the amateur field for a moment, we 
find the most effective hoods in actual use to be those on 
Hollywood's professional movie cameras. And a hood, 
used by commercial and professional studios, probably 
rates equally high. This latter consists of a bellows sup- 
ported by a lazy tongs arrangement. The camera is set 
up and focussed; then the hood is advanced until cut-off 
occurs, after which it is backed up a trifle and the expo- 
sure is made. Those Hollywood hoods, and this bellows 
arrangement, probably come close to the maximum light 
cut-off that is practical, and both rate fairly high on inter- 
nal light absorption as well. We amateurs would like 
some equally efficient hoods. 

Speaking of absorption, since we can’t possibly exclude 
all the unused light, some means must be found to absorb 
or reflect out as much of it as possible before it reaches 
the lens. Lacquering, anodizing, or flocking the inside of 
the hood helps, but it isn’t enough. Something like the 
bellows, or the baffles in the movie hoods, is needed. 

Unhappily efficiency isn’t all. So long as the hood is 
an accessory, it must be attached to the camera. There 
are several ways of doing this now currently in use: slip- 
over, clamp-on, screw-in, screw-over, set screws, and 
bayonet locks. All these are open to a major objection: 
the time element. The camera must be opened and the 
hood attached. In the meantime the picture oftentimes 
will have disappeared. 

The slip-on arrangement is the most widely used, but 
both it and the clamp-on type lack attachment strength. 
This occasionally results in the loss of both hood and 
filter. Both damage the lens’ finish. The bayonet lock 
is the least unsatisfactory arrangement, but only two or 
three manufacturers offer it, and their equipment isn’t 
interchangeable. (Page the American Standards Associ- 
ation—or wait, come to think of it, this equipment is 
foreign.) 

Our final complaint is that these hoods are an unmiti- 
gated nuisance to carry—they aren’t telescoping or col- 
lapsible, nor is any provision made for them in our 
so-called “ ever-ready ” cases. They make a most irritat- 
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ing bulge in the pocket, and they frequently pick up and 
transmit lint or dust to the lens’ surface. Also their 
blackened areas get marred by coins, keys and the like. 

From all this it is easy to set up the general specifica- 
tions for what we want: 


1) The lens hood must prevent the greatest possible percentage of 
unused light from reaching the lens. 

2) It should be just as much an integral part of our cameras as 
the bumpers are of our automobiles. 

3) It must not interfere unduly with aperture and shutter settings 

4) It must carry provision for the easy and rapid insertion and 
removal of filters 


An efficient hood does unquestionably add definitely to 
the cleanness of the black-and-white negative—it con- 
tributes to that indefinable something we call print quality. 
It may well make the difference between a successful 
exhibition shot, and one of those tantalizing “ almost ” 
negatives we waste so much time and paper and profanity 
trying to perfect. The hood adds purity to color shots. 
All this is well known to Hollywood’s ace cameramen, and 
to top flight professionals—and it shows in their work. 


Filters 

Now we turn to the other half of those “ essential 
nuisance ” twins, the filters. 

Our criticisms of the lens hood were three: 1) ineffi- 
ciency, 2) unsatisfactory means for attachment, and 3) 
inconvenience of carrying. The latter two apply equally 
to the filter, but from the standpoint of efficiency, we 
haven’t much to complain of, for we are offered a wide 
variety of color transmissions to choose from, and the data 
books give us charts for each. Color tolerances can be 
held sufficiently close to the catalog specifications to satisfy 
all ordinary requirements. On the whole, they do an ex- 
cellent job. 

Of course, minor faults can be found if we want to 
split hairs: the ideal filter would be an infinitely thin 
colored glass, with both sides optically plane and exactly 
parallel. It would be of an exactly pre-determined color, 
thus transmitting a given part of the spectrum within 
close tolerances. It would be mounted at or close to the 
diaphragm position in the lens. 

As against this, our best filters actually are of colored 
gelatine, sandwiched between two discs of clear glass, for 
color transmission cannot yet be held within acceptably 
close tolerances when glass is colored in the mass. Per- 
haps, for pictorial work, this isn’t too much of a drawback 
for tens of thousands of colored glass filters are in every 
day use. The sandwich type makes an unhappily thick 
filter which is best mounted in front of the lens. This 
results in some displacement of the image. This displace- 
ment is nil in the center, but increases progressively out- 
ward. However, it isn’t of particular consequence in 
amateur work. Of course, no filter can be perfect op- 
tically, and any imperfections will necessarily result in 
some deterioration of the image. 

In a sandwich-type filter where two glass discs are used, 
imperfections obviously will be doubled. But again this 
isn’t sufficient to be serious in amateur work. It may be 
thought that a sandwich type filter will absorb consider- 
able light, thus making longer exposures necessary. So 
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far as this writer can determine, there's little to it; at 
least when he used a couple of clear glass discs before the 
lens, he couldn’t detect any difference on the densitometer 
in the resulting negatives. There’s still another minor 
point against the sandwich-type filter—it is only relatively 
permanent. They fade in time. 

But despite these criticisms, our filters turn in a quite 
acceptable job of selectively stopping (or, conversely, 
transmitting) the colors indicated by the transmission 
charts. 

Nevertheless filters are a weak spot in our photographic 
set-up, for they are subject to the remaining criticisms we 
registered against lens hoods; namely, difficulty of rapid 
handling and firm attachment, and difficulty of carrying. 

Most filters are edge-bound with metal by which we are 
expected to handle them. Fine—providing your picture 
will wait and that you have both hands free and encased 
in soft, lintless gloves. If you have one of the hundreds 
of thousands of sheet film cameras now in use, then you 
must use one hand to hold the camera. With the other 
you open a filter case, take out the filter, drop it into the 
adapter ring, screw in the lens hood, and slip the assembly 
on the lens—all without getting a finger mark on the 
filter if you didn’t stop first to put on the lintless gloves. 
Yet, it can be done, at least sometimes. And then you 
may wish to shoot the same scene with a different filter, 
so you hurriedly drop the one you’ve removed into your 
coat pocket while you slip on the second filter and make 
another exposure. Then you find the first filter covered 
with dust and lint, finger marks, and perhaps scratched 
by coins or keys, when you return it to its case. And 
haven’t you, too, occasionally passed up the filter al- 
together because of lack of time and the difficulty of 
handling it rapidly and conveniently—and then later 
wished you hadn’t? 

Our discussion concerning means for attaching lens 
hoods also applies to filters. The slip-on adapter into 
which we drop the filter and then lock it in by screwing 
home the hood or a retaining ring, is no doubt tops from 
the engineering design standpoint, but it is scarcely prac- 
tical for average amateur work. There are also the 
screw-in filters, screw-over filters, set-screw filter hold- 
ers, the clamp-on filters and bayonet lock filters. Of the 
lot, the bayonet lock is again probably the least unsatis- 
factory. 

The specifications for the filters and holder assembly 
we want are simple: 


1) It must be possible to place or to change filters rapidly and 
conveniently and without finger-marking them, and the filters 
must be firmly fixed to the camera. 

2) We need some means for carrying them that is more convenient 
and that will keep them clean. 


This would seem to suggest that the hood must also be 
a filter holder. Yet it shouldn’t be necessary to remove 
the hood every time we want to use a filter. A British 
design appears to be on the right path: it is a clamp-on 
lens hood that is hinged so it can be swung open to re- 
ceive the filter, and then snap-locked. This particular 
design doesn’t fill the bill, but it may suggest the right 
direction. 

And why shouldn't our filters include a tab for handling, 
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LONE BREAKER 


similar to the one universally used on the ophthalmolo- 
This indicate the filter's 
facilitating well as f 


gist’s test lenses? tab could 
thus fast 
handling, sans finger marks 

could be compactly filed in a lintless slip-in protective 


fast 
Perhaps these tabbed filters 


color, selection as 


envelope in the cover of the camera case, with only the 
tabs showing 
into plac e in the hood, and the hood snapped shut, using 


Then one could be whipped out, slipped 


but one hand, and in but a tenth of the time now required 
The filters is 
often, mentioned 


use of reflection-reducing coating for 


Every filter has two glass-to-air sur 
faces, and the gain in light transmission to the lens would 
be in the order of 8 to 10 But there’s little use 
spending money for coating our filters until we have better 
In our present holders, the 
need for constantly cleaning off finger-marks, the scratches 
likely when dropped into the pocket during rapid work 

well, even the hardest known coating couldn't take it for 


means for handling them 


too long. And a really good coating is expensive. So 
perhaps we'd best stick to our new silicone polishing paper 
until something better is devised 

Finally these lacquered gelatine filters that have lately 
appeared may they not perhaps be the forerunners of 
finer filters to come? They come close to that “ infinitely 
thin” filter of which our physicists speak. Doubtless 
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Chas. L. Wilson 


they can be made flatter than they now are, and a suitable 
holder would help popularize them—a holder, perhaps, 
into which we could drop the square gelatin leaf as it 
comes from the manufacturer, and then snap the holder 
shut, automatically drawing it out flat, possibly under 
slight tension, and at the same time trimming off any 
unneeded areas if the holder were round. True the gelatin 
will fade in time, but also it is sufficiently inexpensive to 
permit replacement two or three times a year. These 
gelatin filters could be compactly stored, and if holders 
were inexpensive, we might be tempted to have a more 
complete selection, and to experiment happily with them. 

There, gentlemen, is the problem. And the rewards 
should be considerable. We all own and use the fow 
basic black-and-white filters, and now that color is crowd- 
ing into the scene, many of us have added two or three 
more. So here is hoping—and praying—that during 1951 
someone may gather wealth by freeing us from the 
nuisance of the present accursed but essential lens-hood- 
and-filter partnership. And his returns do promise to be 
great—for it will evidently be some time before our 
camera designers awaken to the need for building this 
assembly integrally into our cameras, and it will then take 
years for this custom to become universal. 
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“How To” 


No. 13—CONTROL CONTRAST IN NEGATIVES 
AND PRINTS. 


PART II—PRINTS 


JoHNNY AppLeseep, APSA 


Decessan’s column emphasized strongly the need for 
doing things the right way as early in the photographic 
process as possible. Please read that column before this 
one. 

Consistently good pictures result orly from good nega- 
tives that have the proper contrast. It’s important to 
make your negatives to fit your enlarger and to match 
a paper (normal, contrast grade No. 2) rather than try 
to find some paper to fit your negative. To depend upon 
major contrast manipulation at the printing stage means 
almost certain trouble and poor quality. It’s good prac- 
tice to juggle your negative contrast by variations in 
exposure and development, but you should aim at little 
or no contrast adjustment in printing. 

You may wonder why I repeatedly insist that best 
quality will be obtained with normal paper, contrast grade 
No. 2. It’s the paper designed for use with normal nega- 
tives and is the only one that gives best tone relationships 
with them. Many of the most popular papers—the ones 
that produce the richest tones, like Opal, Indiatone and 
Warmtone—are normal papers and are not sold in a 
variety of contrasts. 

Even the best paper cannot possibly record all the 
delicate gradations of tone found in the normal negative. 
This is true because photographic prints are reflection 
images which can’t match the long range of tones seen by 
transmitted light in negatives. In printing we are usually 
forced to sacrifice some of the delicate tones existing in 
our negatives. We must compromise by sacrificing one 
or the other end of the brightness scale, either the high- 
light or the shadow. Since highlights are more important 
to the eye than shadows, it’s usually good practice in print- 
ing to preserve texture in the highlights and sacrifice 
shadow detail as necessity dictates. Of course, it’s a good 
idea usually to show both highlight texture and shadow 
detail if you can. A good print will almost always con- 
tain several distinct tones ranging from black to white. 

The purpose of this column is to tell you what some of 
the major factors are that influence print contrast and to 
help you choose the conditions which will give you best 
printing results. Remember, varying these factors should 
be relied upon as a last resort. Control should come at 
earlier steps in the process of picture making. 

If you have not been entirely successful in controlling 
contrast during negative making, here are some ways to 
adjust contrast further during or after printing. 


To reduce print contrast 


a. Adjust print exposure to get pleasing print density 
at the minimum recommended development time, as shown 
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in manufacturer’s instructions. Development time can even 
be cut to 75% that recommended. This is overexposure- 
underdevelopment and is analogous to the situation with 
film discussed at the beginning of last month’s column. 
Such manipulation gives about 2 paper contrast grade 
control. Generally speaking, the fast bromide papers are 
less versatile than the chlorobromide papers in their ability 
to respond to this kind of treatment. 


b. Use a diffusion-type enlarger. Diffusion enlargers 
(see diagram) are about one contrast grade lower in con- 
trast than condenser enlargers. For example, an enlarger 
like the Precision B (diffusion) will produce about the 
same print contrast on No. 3 contrast grade paper as the 
Precision A or Omega (condenser enlargers) on contrast 
grade No. 2. Photographers who changed from diffusion 
to condenser enlargers must learn to make lower contrast 
negatives along with the change. I find this enlarger dif- 
ference so important that I keep two enlargers in my 
darkroom, one diffusion and one condenser, to help meet 
the variations in negative contrast. 


c. Use a diffusion medium between the enlarger and 
paper. If diffusion or softening of the image outlines can 
be tolerated, this method can give about % grade control. 

There are several ways to do this, but as usual one is 
best: the technique advocated by Adolf Fassbender, Hon. 
FPSA. Fassbender diffuses by projecting the image 
through a double or triple thickness of black tulle stretched 
tightly across a suitable holder. Three thicknesses give 
more diffusion than two. Two thicknesses are usually 
adequate. With tulle, the wider the lens opening the 
greater the effect. The farther the tulle from the enlarger 
lens, the more the diffusion; 42 to 2 inches is usually 
best. The entire exposure should be through the tulle. 
Projection time will be about 150% that without the 
tulle and contrast reduction will be equivalent to at least 
¥4 paper contrast grade. Tulle is an open mesh cloth 
usually available in dress goods departments. You can 
easily make a tulle diffuser from two small squares of 
stiff cardboard (about 3”x3”) in each of which you have 
cut a circular hole in the center. The two thicknesses of 
tulle should be stretched tightly across the hole and 
mounted by sandwiching it inside the cardboard squares 
with glue. 

You can easily and effectively make a diffusion enlarger 
from a condenser enlarger by inserting 2 or 3 sheets of 
0.003 inch Matte Diffusion Sheeting above the negative 
in the enlarger. Use of one sheet diffuses the image enough 
to reduce the amount of retouching and spotting required. 

An excellent method of getting diffusion in printing is 
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projection through tissue held in contact with the paper 
surface in a printing frame. A properly chosen, fine grain 
tissue will reduce contrast and at the same time give an 
atmospheric feeling of rain or fog. Both the tulle and 
tissue methods present interesting variations in usual 
printing techniques and are worth some experimentation 
by you. 

Similar results can be obtained by projecting through 
crumpled cellophane, or a diffusion disc, though these are 
somewhat less satisfactory diffusers than the black tulle 
described here. 

Some photographers attain diffusion by throwing the 
enlarger out of focus; this is a poor method because it 
spreads highlights. 

d. Use a fluorescent tube light source or other similar 
diffusing light in your enlarger. In the same enlarger, 
these tube-type lights will give the equivalent of about 
4% to | paper contrast grade less contrast than the con- 
ventional tungsten filament bulbs. 


e. Use an enlarger lens that is not coated. Lenses 
without surface coatings give slightly lower contrast than 
those with coatings. This principle applies ‘or enlarger 
lenses as well as for camera lenses (see December column). 

f{. Use a paper developer that gives low contrast. Most 
amateurs are not aware that special, low contrast paper 
developers are on the market. A typical example is 
Selectol Soft Tone, which gives contrast reduction about 
equivalent to one paper contrast grade. This developer is 
useful only with chlorobromide papers, such as Opal, 
Indiatone and Warmtone. 

g. Flash the paper to white light. This is a dangerous 
technique that may end in ruin of the prints unless care- 
fully controlled. It should be used as a last resort and 
then judiciously. Flashing has much greater visual effect 
on highlights than on shadows and so flashing can reduce 
apparent contrast. If you want to flash a print over-all 
to reduce contrast, expose the entire sheet of paper (either 
before or after projection of the image) to the light of a 
10 or 15 watt bulb for 1 to 5 seconds at about 5 to 10 feet. 
The effect on the paper will depend upon the amount of 
light reflecting from walls and objects in your darkroom. 

Another method, not quite as dangerous but definitely 
hazardous, is exposure of the paper to the safelight be- 
tween projection and development. With a paper the 
speed of Opal, exposure for about 5 minutes to an OA 
Safelight with 15 watt bulb at about 15 inches will reduce 
slightly the contrast. Exposure should not go to the point 
of producing visible fog. Be sure to keep the paper mov- 
ing so as to expose uniformly. A little experimentation 
will help you arrive at the proper conditions for your 
equipment. After exposure to the safelight the print 
should be developed as usual. 

In both techniques it is imperative that an even expo- 
sure be given paper. Individual darkroom conditions will 
necessitate variations in these directions but the values 
given will serve as a guide. 

h. Use of a low contrast grade paper. This should be 
your last choice if it means using some paper other than 
contrast grade No. 2 (normal paper.) 
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To increase print contrast 


a. Adjust print exposure to permit forcing development 
to the maximum that the paper will permit. This is similar 
to the manipulation mentioned last month for negatives, 
but papers respond less than films. With some of the 
chlorobromide papers this means shortening the exposure 
to the point that development time becomes as long as 
3 to 5 minutes. The degree of response to this treatment 
will vary from one brand of paper to another, chloro- 
bromide papers usually having greater latitude than bro- 
mide papers. At best, the equivalent of about 2 paper 
contrast grade increase can be realized. 


b. Use a condenser-type enlarger. An enlarger with 
a condenser optical system (see the diagram) will usually 
give prints with the equivalent of one paper contrast 
grade more contrast than a diffusion enlarger. See item 
(b) under contrast reduction above. 


c. Adjust the paper developer composition. Three sepa- 
rate chemicals can be added to your paper developer to 
increase contrast. 


The first of these is potassium bromide. It has two 
types of action: it helps prevent fog in the paper and so 
gives clearer highlights and it slows the printing speed 
of fast papers. In preventing fog potassium bromide 
gives a more “ sparkling” print with “clean” highlights 
and so gives the effect of increasing contrast. This is 
often useful in snow pictures where the snow appears 
“muddy ” with unaltered developers. An easy way to 
use potassium bromide is in 10% solution, which you can 
make by dissolving one ounce by weight of potassium 
bromide in 10 ounces by volume of water. About one 
ounce of this solution per quart of developer will show a 
noticeable effect in print quality. The use of potassium 
bromide can give apparent contrast increases about 
equivalent to one paper contrast grade. It may tend to 
give you olive or brownish shadows instead of black. 


The second important chemical is sodium carbonate. 
This chemical has three effects on paper developer: first, 
it gives stronger, darker, colder blacks which has the 
appearance of increased contrast; second, it speeds up 


the development rate by as much as 50%; third, it re- 
juvenates old developer about ready to quit on you. In 
connection with the increase in development rate, sodium 
carbonate can fog paper and so care should be taken to 
avoid overdevelopment when carbonate has been added 
to the developer. A 10% working solution is convenient 
and can be made up by dissolving one ounce of sodium 
carbonate by weight in 10 ounces by volume of water. 
Use up to 3 to 4 ounces of this solution in each quart of 
developer in your tray. This amount of carbonate can 
enhance the contrast approximately the equivalent of 1% 
paper contrast grade. It’s well worth a try. 


The third chemical is benzotriazole (for convenience 
we will call it BZT), also known as “ Anti-Fog ”’ in photo- 
graphic stores. BZT has four effects when used in paper 
developer: it increases the contrast slightly, as much as 
the equivalent of 2 paper contrast grade for some nega- 
tives; it definitely changes the color of the image to a 
colder, bluer black; it reduces paper speed by about 25% 
and so requires correspondingly longer paper exposure 
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Diagram showing single condenser enlarger on the left, double 
condenser enlarger in the center, and diffusion-type enlarger on 
the right. A—lamphouse. B—lamp. C—single condenser lens. 
D—negative holder. E—bellows. F—focusing lens. G—enlarg- 
ing paper. H—double condenser lens. J—diffusion screen 


time; it reduces fog sharply and so can be used to salvage 
old, fogged papers. Usually about 0.1 gram per quart of 
working developer (diluted for printing) will show an 
appreciable change. This amount is equal to about three 
of the No. 1 tablets as the chemical is marketed; one-half 
that quality will keep the tone from shifting appreciably 
but will cause slight contrast shift. 

BZT is handy to use in the summer to counteract the 
effects of warm developer. It gives “clean” highlights 
and where it is used in paper developer, a “clean up” 
bath of weak Farmer’s Reducer is not usually necessary. 
More about this later. 


d. Use tungsten illumination. See item (d) above. 


e. Use a coated lens. See item (e) above. 


f. Tone the print with selenium or gold chloride- 
thiourea. These two toners, even if used to the point of 
complete toning, brighten the print highlights and gener- 
ally increase the contrast by about 4% paper contrast 
grade. Many prints that are useless because of their 
lack of contrast have been saved from the waste basket 
by selenium or gold chloride toning. Some of the other 
toners behave differently. The whole matter of toning 
will be discussed in a future column. 


g. Chemical intensification provides a means for ap- 
preciable contrast increase. This technique will be dis- 
cussed in a later column. 


h. Choose a high contrast grade paper. This is the 
least desirable way to attain print contrast. Much better 
results can be obtained from normal contrast papers, such 
as contrast grade No. 2 or equivalent (Opal, Indiatone, 
Warmtone, etc.). 

Is this the type of “ How To” column you want? Do 
you have some choice method not mentioned here or 
December for controlling or adjusting contrast? Why not 
drop me a penny postal card at PSA Headquarters, 2005 
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Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania, telling your 
method? Best comments will be printed in PSA JouRNAL. 
Maybe you have a pet method for converting a condenser 
enlarger to a diffusion machine. 


Next Month: How to Take a Photographic Trip to 
Gaspe. 


Stamford, Connecticut 
Dear JOHNNY 

I won’t argue some points I'd like when chemistry is your sub 
ject, you could talk me down mighty fast, but in the October 
Journat you tread on my territory and I wouldst quibble a few 
words with you. 

Naughty, naughty, telling those poor guys to put any old bulb 
in a house socket and slap 110 to it. Should they point the camera 
at the subject or the bulb? Not always, but sometimes, they 
make the darndest noise! And fireworks! Why man, flying 
saucers just aren’t in it. 

And then you tell them to plug more and more. Now arithmetic 
should tell you otherwise. Momentary demand from the flashbulb 
filament is around 6 or 7 amps. Times four or five bulbs that 
makes up around 30 amps. It only lasts 7 milliseconds, true, 
but sometimes that makes the fuses sputter, wham! like that 
Dave Eisendrath totes hot shot batteries which weigh pounds, 
because he got sick and tired of blowing fuses with his ten bulb 
shots 

And . . . aside . . . why do you think guys buy my Flash-Pak? 
Because they are tired of toting even storage batteries or blowing 
fuses for multiple bulb shots. 

And don't fall into the 2000 mfd trap on BC. You know like 
was in Modern last spring, a 2000 mike condenser across your 
three or four cells to give it oomph. Sure the initial surge has 
oomph, but the condenser discharges into the first bulb and you're 
right back where you started from. Joe Costa knew whereof he 
spoke when he recommended a series hook-up. 

Morris Gordon of WE magazine (Western Electric) has dis- 
covered that in using one of my B-C units he has to cut down 
exposure two full stops. Why? Simply because all his bulbs are 
peaking at the same time, where before, with a pamllel hook-up, 
the bulbs waited their turns and he got various spots on the 
slopes of the flash at 100th. 

In carrying through the Costa story, there are several things 
to keep in mind. The vibrator timing device is a 6-volt vibrator, 
but it must be 60 cycle to get the right delay. They are not too 
easy to get as most car vibrators are 115 to 180 cycle. I had a 
hard time getting a source that would sel! me less than 10,000 
vibrators at a time. Joe's circuit as published has a mickey hidden 
in it, The unit is ticklish as an old maid. I licked it with much 
sweat and tears, no blood. Ain't telling how for free, that’s one 
thing I'm selling, packaged as 1/12th dozen Flash-Paks! 

Anudder ting, pal, and this for free. The condensers must be 
“aged ” by running on pure DC for at least half an hour at the 
highest voltage to be used. Electrolytics are bad that way, es- 
pecially if the dealer has had them in stock for a year, which is 
not uncommon. A radio B Battery is a good way to age them if 
no rectifier is available 

If a B-C unit is used infrequently the condensers will deteriorate 
slightly (6 month lapses) but they can be reformed if they are 
hooked up with lamps and let stand for five or ten minutes before 
firing the shot. 

Re your advice to Carlisle on microfilming. Better caution him 
that the average enlarger post isn’t steady enough to withstand 
finger thrusts en shutters. He better guy it with a couple of pieces 
of picture wire and small turnbuckles. Or he might build a copy 
stand of solid concrete, supported from bedrock. That would be 
reasonably steady 

Don Bennett 


Dear Mr. Bennett: 
It's good to know that a man of your calibre reads this column. 
With regard to your quibble, let me point out that the table on 
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BLUE CRYSTAL 


rnational Exhibition o 


page 540 of the October Jourwa 
bulbs are most suitable for use 


shows quite clearly which flash 
with house current. I agree that 
these bulbs should be used in preference to those without protec 
tive coats 

On the other hand, please don't overlook the fact that manu 
facturers seem to be coating all bulbs with this protecting material 
See the comment in a recent Journat about the 
filing or sanding of contact points 


(clear lacquer) 


Thanks for your comments on B-( 


Jounny Aprieseep, APSA 


> > 
Dallas, Texas 
Dear Jounny 
FLASH—I've heered tell that pan film with flash can be im 
proved with a light yellow filter in portrait work. Tried it twice 
but overexposed again soon. I like Isopan and 
don't like to have more than one type of film to worry with 
Criype M. Smira 


Gonna try it 


Dear Sire 
Your suggestion doesn’t impress me favorably 
As mentioned in column N« 


Here’s why 
+ in the September Journar the 
biggest argument against pan film for flash portraiture is its red 
sensitivity, which coupled with the high proportion of red light 
emitted by a clear flash bulb, results in high negative densities 
wherever flesh tones are being photographed 

4 yellow filter would accentuate this effect because it would not 
permit the blue light to reach the film and would allow an even 
higher percentage of red to record on the film 


If I were using a filter (which I don’t) with flash portraiture 
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Lowell Miller 


Photography 


I'd use a green filter which would (in effect) convert pan film to 
ortho 

Maybe your informant likes the yellow filter because with it he 
tends to give less exposure than without—a filter. If a filter 
prevents overexposure, negatives can be improved. But it's better 
to do the job right in the first place 


Jounny Apptesrep, APSA 
> > 


Franklin, New Jersey 
Dear Jounny 

Your articles are the only things which make membership in 
the PSA worthwhile to me. I have really learned quite a bit from 
them and have loaned the magazines to some friends who have 
also found your articles very instructive. I have been very anx- 
iously awaiting the number concerning Christmas cards since 
we have been making ours for several years 

Mrs. Artuur G. Watt 
Dear Mrs. Watt 

Thank you for your Christmas card and for the good wishes 
which you sent with it. It is a pleasure to know that you are 
enjoying the column. They are a lot of work to prepare and it is 
always gratifying to know that they are appreciated. 

It would be interesting to learn how many of the members 
would be interested in a column on How to Attract and Photo 
graph Winter Birds. I have feeding stations in my back yard and 
am able to attract Chickadees (my favorites), Cardinals, Juncos, 
Downy Woodpeckers, etc. If the members are interested, I would 
be glad to prepare a column before next winter to describe how 
any member can do similarly 

Jounny Appteseep, APSA 
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MY KITTEN Thomas Limborg 


From a color print in The 1950 PSA International Exhibit of Photography 
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PHOTOGRAM 4 Dr. C. F. Cochran 


» International Exhibition of Photography 
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OLD WALLS — VITERBO 


From The 37th Annual International Pittsburgh Salon of Photographic Art 
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THE FOLIO {@) Volume 4, Number 2 


Devoted to News of the Pictorial Division of the Photographic Society of America 





Photography in a Changing World 


A, 1 sit here at my typewriter with a 
deadline fast approaching, I wonder what 
of challenge and inspiration I can present 
to you which will be meaningful in this 
time of unrest—what of real help I can say 
about photography in a rapidly changing 
world 

Those of you who read this column are 
interested in pictorial photography in more 
than a casual wav. otherwise you would 
probably not belon: the PSA. And most 
of you who read these pages do so in the 
hope that you can find something of help 
and interest in them--something which will 
enable you to make better pictures, to 
improve your techniques, to stimulate your 
creative spirit 

In these times of stress, as in no other 
times, we need the healing of spirit which 
comes through working at a creative hobby 
We need a change from the constant strain 


of daily accomplishment. This we can find 
through photography 

Photography is creative if you choose to 
make it that way. The best pictures are a 
result of a creative seeing of the things 
around us. We must be constantly aware 
of beauty in seemingly commonplace items 

the pattern of bare tree limbs against a 
stormy sky, bird tracks in a whiff of light 
snow, sunset reflections in factory windows, 
the glow of an open fire—these and many, 
many other things are the materials which 
we use to make satisfying pictures 

I cannot tell you what kind of pictures 
you should take to get the maximum oi 
enjoyment and satisfaction from photog- 
raphy. Only you can decide that. I can 
only tell you to take the pictures which 
give you pleasure—to work to improve 
your pictures and the satisfaction you get 
from them. You may not even get your 
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greatest satisfaction from portraying beauty 
You may be one who feels the stronger 
message which photography can convey in 
arousing social consciousness and aware- 
ness of things which are not beautiful. But 
if your greatest satisfaction comes from 
picturing these things, then you owe it to 
yourself to do this. 

For photography has as many facets as 
there are grains of silver salt in a small 
negative. Those who work in photography 
can always find a further challenge in it 

Not only is there personal satisfaction 
in producing something which reflects your 
own innermost mind and heart, but pho 
tography is a maker of friends. You have 
only to have attended an outdoor photo 
graphic session during the summer to 
realize the true meaning of that statement 
Everyone is helpful—interested—friendly. 

Few indeed are the photographers who 
are not willing to help a fellow hobbyist 
with his problems. Few indeed are the 
photographic fans who do not have many 
iriends who share this hobby. Photog 
raphers are a friendly lot—they always 
welcome the man with new ideas—new ap 
proaches—new abilities in photography. 

All of us who make pictures want our 
friends to share in the enjoyment of them 
Any picture which you love is twice better 
loved when it is shared with a friend who 
feels about it as you do——-who shares the 
emotions which you felt or tried to convey 

Yes, we can make pictures only for our 
selves—but unless our feelings are shared 
by others, the real satisfaction of making 
the picture is lost. And the friends who 
enjoy our pictures are closer to us because 
they feel as we do—enjoy the things we do 

share our outlook on the world, as por- 
trayed in our pictures. 

Truly the world is changing rapidly— 
we know not where tomorrow will lead us 
But we can gain immense satisfaction from 
our lives by finding an outlet for our crea- 
tive expressions through photography and 
through the enjoyment of the friends we 
make thrqugh photography 


- Portfolios 


{ssociate Editor 


Miss Evetyn M. Rowers 
Chirps from the Robbins 
Just think! That all-important first day 
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of Spring is just one month away. It's 
the big time for house-cleaning—to give 
verything that shining “ new look.” 

We can have that “new look,” too, by 
going out and bringing in new members 
for PSA, the Pictorial Division and port- 
tolios 

Because it is nearly Spring, and we are 
all (presumably) bursting with pent up 
energy from a long Winter—let’s use that 
energy telling our friends all about the 
portfolios, how helpful they are, and how 
much fun it is to be a participant in them 

Explain to them the workings of a port 
folio (it is even easier if you should happen 
to have one arrive on its regular circuit at 
this time). Tell them how easy it is to 
become a member—just by signing the ap 
plication and sending it along to Eldridge 
R. Christhilf, Hon.PSA, Director, enclosing 
their dues at $1.00 each per year 

He will, upon receipt, send them a folder 
to fill out with all the data on the print 
they are going to enclose in this folder 
They must then send this folder and print 
to Eldridge Christhilf 

In a very short time they will receive a 
card stating that they have been assigned 
to a portfolio circuit and will receive it on 
1 certain date. They should begin, right 
then, to prepare their new print to be 
placed in the Collection Section when it 
does arrive 

Don't forget to tell him about the Port 
folio Notebook in which he must tell all 
about himself and put in a snapshot, be- 
cause it is here that he will become ac- 
quainted with his 15 new portfolio friends 

14 fellow portfolio-members and the 
Commentator. This is the place, too, to 
mention any photographic problems he may 
have, ask questions and pass along ideas 

All of you who are members of portfolios 
are, of course, familiar with the makeup of 
the portfolio. Tell everyone you can about 
it now, and at another date we will give a 
complete description in this column for 
those you haven't been able to reach 

> « > 

We are starting a new series of brici 
talks this month, and I hope the idea will 
click with you. The men and women who 
act as Commentators should have some 
pretty valuable ideas for the rest of us who 
are interested in portfolio activities 

Each Commentator will talk about what 
ever he pleases; so, I imagine, that in the 
course of time, a great deal of ground will 
be covered from a great many angles 

The leadoff man is Wright, Com 
mentator of Circle No. 66. I have picked 
on Spee because he happens to live here in 
Springfield and I could get his contribution 
yuickly 


‘Spee’ 


Comments of a Commentator 


"aa ” 


Wricnt 
No. 66 


Tus Mortu 


COMMENTAIOR or Crrcit 


When I first became involved in the port 
iolio activity, years before I ever thought 
of becoming a Commentator, I was amazed 
interest my Commentators took in 
the work of all the other 


by the 
my work and 


Y( 


members of the four circles in which I was 
enrolled 

“What on earth do they get out of it?’ 
I kept asking myself. “ Why do these swell 
guys and gals, for one of those Com- 
mentators was Anne Dewey, take all this 
time to study these prints and then write 
such careful, understanding, and helpful 
criticisms ?” 

Well, as time went on, I began to get 
the idea. When, eventually, | was tapped 
as Commentator for No. 66 I thought I 
had the answer; I thought that Com- 
mentators comment because of that very 
fine spirit for which our hobby 
notable, the desire of each of us to share 
our knowledge and experiences and to be 
helpful to the other fellow in every possible 
way 

Now, with a year or so of practical 
experience as Commentator, I think there 
are some other valid reasons, and I feel 
that a brief discussion of them may be of 
interest to all who are active in the port- 
folios in any capacity—and that, perhaps, 
such a discussion may inspire some non- 
portiolio-members to get in touch with 
Eldridge Christhilf and find out exactly how 
one gets mixed up in this fascinating ac- 
tivity of the Pictorial Division 

First of all, I've learned that a circle 
doesn’t consist of fifteen members and a 
Commentator. It consists of sixteen mem- 
bers. The Commentator isn’t a brass hat 
who sits behind the lines; he’s right there 
in a fox-hole with the rest of the gang. 
So, he gets a full measure of fellowship, 
just as the other members do 


is so 


Commentators send out prints of their 
own, just like the other members—not to 
show what grand pictorialists they are, but 
to get the comment of fifteen other people 
And as all you portfolioists know, the Com- 
mentator’s prints are not held sacrosanct ; 
they take a beating, when they deserve it, 
right along with the other weak prints. So 
the Commentator gets help, too 


But I think that the biggest thing a 
Commentator gets out of his job is an 
increase in his own photographic stature, 
for he learns to be a better photographer. 
a better pictorialist, by the necessity for 
criticising, thoroughly, accurately, and help- 
fully, the work of the people who are look 
ing to him for guidance. 

It’s relatively easy and relatively simple 
to criticise a friend’s prints, verbally, but 
when a Commentator sets himself up as 
some sort of authority, and writes a criti 
cism that will be carefully studied by fifteen 
other print-makers who are likewise sharp 
und intelligent people, Ye Olde Com 
mentator had better be on the beam. He'd 
better see all that’s good, overlook nothing 
that is bad, and make suggestions for im 
provements that will really improve the 
print 

This sort of artistic cerebration sharpens 
the Commentator’s wits. It’s good for 
him. He profits by it. And—now we come 
to the real point!—if the other members 
of the portfolio will be as careful and as 
thorough in their criticisms, to the fullest 
extent of their abilities, they. too, will 
profit . 


My own rather extensive experience as 
a portfolio member convinces me that the 
biggest thing portfolio membership offers 
is material upon which to sharpen one’s 
critical teeth. We can look at the other 
fellow’s picture without bias; we are al- 
ways biased when we look at our own 
work. By developing our critical faculties 
through the complete, impersonal criticism 
of the work of others, we can slowly but 
surely learn to intelligently criticise our 
own work—and when we have learned to 
do that we are well on our way toward a 
salon record, or whatever other photo 
graphic objective we have in mind. 

So, I beg of you, don’t content yourself 
with “I like this!” or “ Not quite up to 
your usual standard, Bill,” or “ This kind 
of stuff leaves me cold,” or even (and 
we've all seen this plenty of times!) “I 
don’t feel qualified to comment on this 
one.” 

Stop and think! Dig in! When people 
put pictures in pictorial portfolios, they do 
so because they think they have a picture 
of general interest. If it doesn’t hit you, 
remember that you're part of ne general 
public the picture is supp 
There’s nothing wrong with you; there’s 
something wrong with the picture. Tell the 
maker what, in your opinion, that some- 
thing is! 

It takes no thought to say “I like this!’ 
and such a criticism helps neither you nor 
the maker. If you like, it, say why: Give 
three good reasons. It may take you twenty 
minutes to figure out why you like it, but 
when you've figured out those reasons, and 
written them down, you've learned some- 
thing—perhaps a great deal!—about some 
of the elements that make pictures inter- 
esting. 

The ability to evaluate the good and the 
bad points of a print, and to make sugges- 
tions for improving a print can be devel- 
oped swiftly and surely by the portfolioist 
who really does a thorough job on every 
print in the portfolio—and this same ability 
will enable the portfolioist, in the course 
of time, to look at his own prints, and see 
what’s good in them, what's bad in them, 
and how they can be improved. 

And when that happens to you, little 
chum, you’re about due to be handed a 
Commentator’s job, yourself! 





Send’m Both 


I am sure that all other circle secretaries 
will agree with me that it would help a lot 
if all you guys and gals would make a 
practice of sending, promptly, both the 
Acknowledgement of Receipt and Acknowl 
edgement of Transmittal cards, properly 
filled in, the same day you receive your 
portfolio and the same day you forward it 

Being a circle secretary isn’t a great big 
chore if all the members of the circle will 
do their part, but it can be a rather worri 
lackadaisical about 
both of 


some job if you are 
sending in those cards promptly 
them! 

Help your circle secretary—he or she will 
appreciate it. I know 
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Those Portfolio Parties 


A goodly percentage of portfolio mem 
bers make quite an occasion out of the 
arrival of a portfolio. They invite in their 
friends, photographic and others, and very 
frequently the portfolio is taken down to 
the camera club for dissection 

This is all to the good; it would be hard 
to estimate how many new PSA member- 
ships, and how many portfolioists have 
been picked up by this procedure. I know 
that that is the way I became interested in 
PSA, the Pictorial Division, and the port- 
folio: one of our camera club members 
brought down the first portfolio most of 
us had ever seen, and that night, PSA had 
six new members! 

However, when you hold your portfolio 
party, try to keep it organized. All too 
often there are three or four people look- 
ing at three or four different folders, and 
the result is that some prints become mixed 
up, and the next recipient has to check all 
the records in the Notebook in order to 
straighten out the mess. 

Have a portfolio party by all means— 
but if things do get mixed up in the course 
of the party, don’t leave the records for 
somebody else to clean up. That’s not quite 
in keeping with the fine spirit for which 
the portfolios are so justly famous 


* Star Dust” * 
Roy E. Loypaa1 


A. Aubrey Bodine continues his remarks 
relative to his picture “Ocean Ballet” in 
a subsequent letter in the Notebook as 
follows: 


Well! I was hoping someone would bite, and 
I am especially glad that it was P. H. Oclman 
Let me say, first, that I am not setting up the 
dance picture as a masterpiece—far from it. What 
I am concerned about is the abysmal lack of 
imagination on the part of most judges. I merely 
ited this picture as somewhat a rarity in salon 
work—an action shot with a pretty girl, in a rea- 
sonably pleasing pose. 

During my photographic career, I have defended 
pictorial photography until I am blue in the face. 
I couldn't begin to tell you of the abuse and 
ridicule I have received from aggressive, wide 
awake individuals prominent in the art and pub- 
lishing world. For those who haven't run into the 
gauntlet of abuse, their criticism of salons is that 
they lack interest, action, ideas. real life, individ- 
vality and vitality, and how true this is. Our 
standards in judging salons are definitely far off 
the path of eager advancement or progress. The 
pictorialist’s idea of “Eureka” is to follow a 
rigid, firm unbiased formula when composing a 
picture. Take Axel’s head of a woman—the spacing 
on top and sides is identical to thousands of similar 
ones. If he were to include four more inches 
above her head, he would then have something 
like Vermeer’s “ Girl with Turban,” but of course, 
it would then be tossed out by some of the 
wizards commenting, badly cropped—too much 
over her head.” 

Unfortunately, all of us including myself have 
been swept into this vicious maelstrom of judging 
prints on a similar basis, therefore, nearly all of 
our prints look the same—a tree, house or figure 
is always in the same monotonous place, and with 
the present day judges it is suicidal to assume any 
liberty which should be any artist's privilege. The 
invalid criticism of the merging of the dancer's leg 
with the sky and water would be considered un- 


*A monthly column devoted to the “ Wit and 
Wisdom ” of the stars as taken from the Notebooks 
in the Star Exhibitor Portfolios 
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AN INVITATION 


This is an invitation to every PSA 
member to participate in the PSA 
American Portfolios. 

Enrollments are now being re- 
ceived in the following specialized 
groups 

PSA Pictorial Portfolios 

PSA Portrait Portfolios 

PSA Miniature Portfolios 

PSA Control Process Portfolios 

PSA Star Exhibitor Portfolios 

(For PSA Award of Merit Winners) 

PSA Nature Portfolios 

PSA Photo-Journalism Portfolios 


For information concerning any of 
the foregoing activities and for en- 
rollment blanks, write to the Direc- 
tor of the PSA American Portfolios, 
Eldridge R. Christhilf, Hon. PSA, 
APSA. Suite 406, 800 Davis Street, 
Evanston, Illinois 











called for and naive by any trained artist. The 
real question is did the maker yield something 
interesting’ 

Again, to get back to George Greene's shot 
suggesting the rearrangement of the sun in the 
water—what you people are rapidly trying to do 
is destroy every bit of originality a person has- 
why relocate this reflection? Are you seeking to 
make everything mechanical? The picture, I think, 
is lovely and any criticism of this print only makes 
me realize how rapidly pictorial photography is 
being regimented and all individual ideas d yed 

For years, I have been straddling the fence try- 
ing to please some of the judges and still progress 
sufficiently to be acceptable to my artist friends. 
One might say, “Why don’t you make what you 
want and to h--- with the judges." My answer is, 
I work both fields and having some pride I fre 
quently follow the old set formulas of composition 





International 
Portfolios 


Associate Editor 








Dr. Writtam F. Sat. 


Dr. L. L. Handly, APSA, of Houston, 
Texas, writes that the International Port- 
folio of Pigment Process workers is weil on 
the way. Mr. J. Bell of Accrington, Eng- 
land, says he will have his group ready by 
the first of the year 

Dr. Handly has seven in his group so far, 
with room for a few more and “ first come 
first served.” 

The workers are mostly gum, bromoil 
and bromoil transfer. The best workers so 
far are Burton, Bob McFerran, Ralph Ross 
and Herman Getz. Dr. Handly fails to 
mention himself among the “ good work- 
ers” so we will do it here and now, for his 
entries of bromoil and bromoil transfer in 
the Canadian Portfolio are surely tops. 

Although there are a few vacancies in 
this portfolio, we want good workers for 


rumor has it that the English members are 
outstanding. 

We have at hand a copy of “ Chinese 
Photography” edited by Francis Wu 
FPSA, noted pictorialist of the Far East 
It is an excellent piece of werk and serves 
as a channel of information for all photog 
raphers in that area. Those represented in 
the reproductions are Chin-San Long, Lan 
Cho-Chuck, Lan Wai Kwong, Dr. Ernest 
To and Chang Tak-Fan. The reproductions 
are grand and one can imagine the fine 
workmanship of these pictorialists. 

The Photographic Club of Santiago 
Cuba, sent us a catalog of their second 
Show of Artistic Photography. PSA mem 
bers who contributed to the exhibition were 
Dr. Francisco Magrans Roca, who received 
an Honorable Mention for a child study; 
Manuel Lambert Espuly who received a 
Silver Medal for a landscape and also a 
Gold Medal for a similar study; and Dr 
Felipe Atoy who received Special Mention 
for his fine work in color. 

Eighteen of the 22 exhibitors from U.S.A 
in the recent Victorian Salon of Photog- 
raphy at Victoria, Australia were members 
of PSA. Not a bad average. 

Members of the Sth Anglo-American 
Portfolio have a record of which they can 
be justly proud. According to the listing in 
the 1950 American Annual of Photography 
their members amassed during the 1948-49 
season the amazing total of 1106 accept 
ances. There has been no let-down during 
the 1949-50 exhibition year, for one or 
more members of the Sth Anglo-American 
portfolio had prints accepted in every open 
photographic salon in the world. 





HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
Portrait Portfolios 





Paut J. Wotre, Associate Editor 


Pictorial Division members who have not 
joined a Portrait Portfolio are missing an 
activity that is providing much enjoyment 
If you would like to become active in our 
portrait-making family here is all you do 
Just write to the director, Paul J. Wolfe 
124 E. Jefferson St., Butler, Pa., for in 
formation. It is easy to become one of the 
fifteen members that comprise a Portrait 
Portfolio. These members are located in 
various parts of the United States and you 
view and make comments on their portraits 
They, in turn, analyze your work giving 
much help with their constructive criticism 
When all in the portfolio have had their 
say, the case of fifteen portraits is shipped 
to a Commentator who, by reason of his 
knowledge and experience in portraiture, is 
qualified to evaluate your work. The whole 
set-up is a splendid means to show and 
improve your portraits. You are passing 
up a good bet by not being in a Portrait 
Portfolio 

Comes this sound advice from Don 
Haasch in No. 3: “ For the new Portrait 
Portfolio members may I suggest that you 
try commenting on what strikes you first 
when you look at the picture and give 
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reasons. Ii the maker has gone to a lot of 
trouble to make the picture, give him your 
impressions and reasons why. Every photo 
hound likes to know what you think of 
when you first see his print because he can 
tell how he is advancing. The reasons why 
you think so helps him, but it helps you 
more, because it aids you in understanding 
the various treatments and that is where 
you get your help in analyzing.” This is 
sort of a he-who-helps-others-gets-helped 
philosophy. Show us the chap who doesn’t 
subscribe to it and we'll show you his poor 
prints 

Hearken to Bernard M. Acosta, Saranac 
Lake, and Commentator for No. 13: “In 
any badly overexposed negatives the high 
lights will develop to a certain point in the 
curve, and the half-tones will continue de 
veloping until they melt into the highlights 
Result is a mask of black and white only.” 
And again from the pen of Bernard: “ Split 
profiles spell disaster in pictorial terms. It 
is one of the mistakes that can be 
A profile should never show more 
than a little part of the other eve Have 
the model turn toward the camera, far 
enough to bring the nose inside the outline 
f the cheek, which is called seven-cighis.” 
Once more from Bernard: “Hands in a 
portrait should be doing something and 
should most always show the fingers.” 

Most professional portraitists agree that 
the expression in a person's face is first of 
all in the mouth and that during a sitting 
the mouth should be carefully watched for 
expression, letting the eyes take care of 
themselves 

Announcement: We are ready to begin 
two new Portrait Portfolios. One of them 
will contain all hand-colored prints with 
photo oils similar to No. 14, which is really 
something to see. The other will be por 
traits taken with flash, either 
flash lamps. Wriie to the director for 
details. 

A big welcome to Sid Ashen-Brenner of 
St. Louis, professional photographer, edu 
cator, and a grand commentator for the 
members in No. 14 

Don't forget: “ Portrait Pointers,” our 
quarterly publication for Portrait Portfolio 
members is sent free of charge to all mem 
bers, but any Pictorial Division member 
may subscribe to it for only 50¢ per year 
Send the remittance to Maurice H. Louis 
Editor, 333 West 56 St.. New York 19 
N. ¥. Worth six times as much 

Portrait Portfolios takes pride in an 
nouncing this line-up of Commentators 
Our hats are off to all of them for their 
time and their excellent evaluations 


worst 


made 


strobe or 


Dayton, Ohio 
FPSA, Los Angeles, Cal 
Ne Carl Sanchez, Jr. New York, N. ¥ 
No. Edith M. Royky, APSA, Sioux City 
No Morris Germain, New York, N. ¥ 
No Edgar B. Obma, APSA, Dodgeville, Wis 
No Harry Ittner, Cleveland, Ohic 
No Walter S. Sheffner, Milwaukee, Wis 
No Shanti Bahadur, Cleveland, Ohix 
No John O. Hay, Cleveland, Ohio 
No Edwin C. Perry, Cleveland, Ohix 
No. 12——Maurice H. Louis, New York, N. ¥ 
No. 13— Bernard M. Acosta, Saranac Lake, N. \ 
No Sid Ashen-Brenner, St. Louis, Mo 


No Allan Horvath 
No )—Fred Archer 


lowa 


Here is a motto proposed by Maurice H 
Louis that should be written on every dark 
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PSA International Portfolios 


There are openings in the follow- 
ing PSA International Portfolios for 
Pictorial Division members who are 
interested in interchanging prints for 
comment and analysis with the lead- 
ing photographers in foreign coun- 
tries: 

Anglo-American 

Canadian-American 

India-American 

Australasian-American 

Cuban-American 

French-American 

Swedish-American 

South African-American 

Brazilian- American 

Beigian-American 

Chinese-American 

Netherlands-American 

Dominican-American 

International Medical Portfolios 

Costa Rican-American 

Caribbean-American 

Mexican-American 

International Control Process Port‘olios 

For information, write to the Di- 
rector of PSA International Port- 
folios, Miss Jane J. Shaffer, 5466 
Clemens, St. Louis, Missouri 











room wall: “Don't try to make a good 
print from a poor negative; instead, make 


a better print from a good negative.” 





The Recorded Lecture Program 











Dr. C. F. Cocuran, Associate Editor 


Evidently some of you have read the 
announcements of the PSA Talks in these 
pages of PSA Journat. Inquiries have been 
coming in to your director in good quan- 
tity and bookings have been made. Reac- 
tions from the clubs which have had these 
Recorded Lectures have been excellent. The 
reception of the programs has been very 
gratifying to the Committee 

But just in case some of you have missed 
reading the previous announcements a cer- 
tain amount of repetition may be in order 
Briefly, these Lectures are a program for 
your club recorded on tape and accom 
panied by slides. In this manner you may 
have some of the best speakers in the 
country in your club at a cost far less than 
it would be to import the speakers them 
selves. The tape is a standard 344 inches 
per second double track tape of the “ home 
recording " type such as the Revere Tape 
Recorder. The slides are, unless otherwise 
stated, black-and-white 2 x 2 regular slides 
which fit the average slide projector. A 
projector and the use of a recorder is all 
that is needed 

Inquiries should be addressed to the Di- 
rector of the Recorded Lecture Program, 
Dr. C. F. Cochran 

In order to help recover part of the cost 
of producing and distributing these pro- 
grams a service charge is made. This 
charge is variable according to the status of 
your club. If your club belongs to PSA 
and the Pictorial Division the cost is $6.50 


PSA member clubs which are not in the 
Pictorial Division will be charged $7.50 
This extra dollar is a gentle hint inasmuch 
as it amounts to the same as the dollar fee 
for PD affiliation. Non PSA chibs or 
groups are charged a flat $10.00. Since the 
glass slides and the plastic tape are more 
or less perishable and breakable a deposit 
of $25.00 is made before shipment. Your 
“change” will be returned to you upon 
safe return of the tape and slides. All ship 
ments will be made by parcel post and 
insured for $100.00 

The list of Talks which are available at 
the time of writing is included under the 
catalogue in this issue. By the time you 
read this there will probably be several 
others ready so a direct inquiry will bring 
you up to date 


Neu Releases 


New programs are in preparation all of 
the time and contacts for other new ones 
are being constantly made. Preparation for 
release is involved and time consuming 
It was hoped to be able to announce two 
new lectures in this issue but the cogs did 
not mesh properly and the deadline arrived 
with no new tapes 

Excuses are never interesting so I will 
dismiss the whole subject with the state 
ment that there is a great deal more to 
completing a program than the mere re 
cording. Slides must be made and two 
committees must review each program to 
insure quality. Watch the next issue of 
the Journat or, better yet, a direct inquiry 
to the Director will bring you up to date 


Activities 


Lynne Pascua, Associate Editor 





Cues for Camera Clubs 


There is a wide diversity of opinion as 
to the value of field trips and shooting 
sessions. Many clubs schedule such activ- 
ities regularly as part of the year’s program, 
but there are some clubs that will have 
nothing to do with either. 

Among the latter are usually the older 
and more conservative clubs that can point 
to past experiences to prove that such at 
tractions are poorly attended, and not 
conducive to good work anyway. They tell 
us that a work of art is an individual ac- 
complishment, and is not to be achieved 
by a mass attack. 

Quite true! Very few pictures of exhibi 
tion quality spring full-grown from a 
popular field trip, but that does not neces 
sarily mean that the outing has been a 
failure. The educational value of a shooting 
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session must not be overlooked. Novice and 
expert usually work together on such oc- 
casions and have a good time doing it. 
Both parties profit by such contacts and 
the spirit of good fellowship that results is 
the life blood of any club 

One of the organizations that knows how 
to put on a successful outing is the Central 
Ohio Camera Club Council. The writer 
attended two of their events last summer 
and has pleasant recollections of both 

The first was arranged by the Camera 
Club of Marysville, Obio, and was an all- 
day affair. The morning hours were spent 
at the Marysville Pool, which had been 
reserved for the exclusive use of the camera 
fans and their models 

I did not reach the spot until afternoon, 
and by that time activities had moved 
across the highway to the grounds of the 
Central Ohio Saddie Club, and new subjects 
were available. Among other attractions 
were some high-bred horses with graceful 
riders who were friendly and helpful. At 
mospheric conditions were perfect that day 
and I have heard that many fine pictures 
resulted. Even mine better than 
usual 


were 


A few weeks later, when I returned from 
« vacation in the East, I found the Coun 
cil’s “ News Letter” waiting for me. This 
is the publication that was edited by Stella 
Jenks until the PSA Jovenat lifted her up 
and put her name at the top of ~ The 
Folio ” Section. The “ News Letter,” now 
edited by Alvah Turner of Columbus, in 
formed me that the Fayette Camera Ctub 
of Washington C. H. was putting on an 
other outing for the Council 

The weather man was less cooperative 
this time, for the clouds dark and 
threatening but the camera fans turned out 
in great numbers, bringing their families 
with them. There must have been two 
hundred or more. Delbert Hays and his 
gang had lined up fourteen attractive 
models for the occasion, or so they said. 1 
tried to count them but got mixed up when 
I came to the twins 

Mr. McCoy, on whose farm the outing 
was held, entered into the spirit of the 
iffair and brought out some of his fine 
horses to challenge the skill of the pho 
tographers. A pure white stallion of beauty 
and spirit made a striking picture even in 
dull weather 

Whether any photographic masterpieces 
were produced that afternoon or not, I do 
not know, but I am sure that everybody 
had an enjoyable time. Several days later 
I met Belford Carpenter of Washington 
C. H. and he summed up the whole situa 
tion in a very few words. He said, “ No 
you do not take prize-winning pictures on 
a field trip, but you do get some new 
ideas.” 

But clubs that are unable to put on suc- 
cessful field trips or shooting sessions still 
have ways of getting new ideas. They can 
visit other clubs, attend public exhibitions, 
or better yet, have travelling salons come 
to their meetings. 

Fred Fix, Jr. APSA, has some fine col 
lections of pictures which can be obtained 
by any PSA camera club 

The Camera Club Print Circuits are also 
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PRINT TITLE . 





NAME 





PICTORIAL DIVISION 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC GM MTY oF AMERICA 





Salon Print Stickers, like the cut, are 
available for the use of Pictorial Divi 
sion members. To secure a supply for 
your own use, send a 3¢ stamp to Lewis 
’. Reed, Secretary-Treasurer 


available and they are particularly interest 
ing to small clubs whose members have not 
yet made the big shows and wish to see 
how well their work stacks up with that 
of others in their class. Circuits are as 
sembled continually with clubs from all 
over the country participating. Two cir 
cuits, each containing 24 prints, were start 
ing out in November, Mr. Hutchinson re 
ported, with the following clubs taking 
part 


Circuit No. 504 


Hagerstown Photographic Hauwerstown 
Md 
Norfolk Photographic Club, Norfolk, Va 
Independence Camera Club, Independence, Mo 
Houston Photographic Society, Houston, Tex 
Stillwater Camera Club, Stillwater, Okla 
Bartlesville Camera Club, Bartlesville, Okla 
Butte View Camera Club, Colusa, California 
Ogden Camera Club, Ogden, Utah 


Sobers 


John H. Vondell. FPSA 


Commentator 





Recorded Lectures 


The Recorded Lecture Program of 
the Pictorial Division offers the fol 
lowing PSA Talks for your club 
No. 1. An Analysis Of Recognized 

Salon Prints by Ragnar Hedenvall, 

APSA 
No. 2. Commentary on Recognized 

Salon Prints by Morris Gurrie 
No. 3. Outdoor Photography by D 

Ward Pease, FPSA 
No. 4. Still Life by Anne 

Dewey, Hon. PSA, APSA 
SPECIAL Photography of the 

Nude by P. H. Oelman, FPSA 

(Available only from P. H. Ocl 

man, FPSA, 2505 Moorman Ave 

Cincinnati 6, Ohio.) 

For Nos. 1 to 4 order from Dr. C. F 

Cochran, 3946 N. Lawndale Ave 

nue, Chicago 18, Illinois 


Pilger 











Circuit No. 50-D 

Berks Camera Club, Reading, Pa 

Shenango Valley Photographic Society 
Pa 

Troy Camera Club, Troy, Ohio 

Copper Country Camera Club, Houghton, Mich 

Green Bay Camera Club, Green Bay, Wis 

Vincennes Camera Club, Vincennes, Ind 

Owego Camera Club, Owego, N. Y 

Women's Camera Club of New Jersey, East 
Orange, N. J 


Sharon 


Commentator: Dr. William F. Small, APSA 


Eight clubs participate in a circuit and 
each club furnishes three mounted prints 
The commentator writes his comments be 
fore the circuit reaches the first club in the 
round. Each individual club writes its 
comments before shipping to the next club 
on the circuit list. A circuit will provide a 
full evening's program for any PSA club 
For full information write to William R 
Hutchinson, Director 


Division 


Miss Cwartotre Kesster, Associate Editor 


Are You 
Photography? 

Are You Happy with the Pictures You 
Make? 

Are You Satisfied with Your Print Quality? 


Getting the Most Out of 


If you are not satisfied with your photo 
graphic results the Pictorial Division 
through the Personalized Print Analysis 
Service, offers you direct help. 

You can have your prints analyzed by 
top-notch exhibitors and returned to you 
with helpful comments. If you are a mem 
ber of the Pictorial Division this service is 
available without cost 

Many P-D members throughout the 
country have found the service beneficial to 
them by pointing out how their work 
could be improved. A letter from William 
C. Thiefeld, of Caguas, Puerto Rico, is typi 
cal of many we have received. He says in 
part: 

I want to say thanks "' to you and those of 
your associates who made the analysis, and spent 
the time and effort in my case. My only com 
ments would be to tell you that your criticism: 
have already given me a new perspective 


You too can avail yourself of this service 
without charge by following a few simpk 
rules. 

Prints should be 5 x 7 to 8 x 10, sent 
first class with return mailing label and 
first class postage included. On the back 
of each print should be the name and 
address of the maker, title of the picture, 
technical data and pertinent details. Also 
include a brief statement of the idea or 
purpose behind the picture, and the purpose 
for which it was taken (club contests, 
salons, etc.). To help the analyst do as 
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good a job as possible, a contact print (or 
small enlargement) of the entire negative 
should be attached to the back of the print 

Prints (up to four) should be sent to 
J. Elwood Armstrong, APSA, Director. A 
comprehensive analysis and appropriate 
comments will be returned with each print 


Coming Salons Agreeing to Follow 
PSA Recommendations 


Note: M-—-monochrome prints, C-—color prints 
T-color transparencies, SS—sterco slides, I 
monochrome slides, A—architectural prints, S 
scientific or nature prints. Entry fee is $1.00 
in each class unless otherwise specified. Recog 
nition: The monochrome portions of salons 
listed have Pictorial Division approval. Check 
salon list of appropriate Division for recogni 
tion of other sections 


Winnipeg (M,C) Exhibited Eastman 
17-Mar. 3 

Rochester (M,.TS, Documentary) Exhibited Mar 
2-Apr. 1 at Memorial Art Gallery 

Great Falls (M) Exhibited Mar. 1-12 
Men's Center 

Philadelphia (M,T) Exhibited Mar 


Stores Feb 


at Service 
3-25 at Free 


ibrary 

Montreal (M) Exhibited Mar. 9-28 at Museum of 
Fine Arts. 

Pittsburgh (M.T) M closes Feb. 21; T, Feb. 28 
Exhibited Mar. 16-Apr. 15 at Carnegie Art 
Galleries. Data: Karl S. Leach, 92 Estella Ave., 
Pittsburgh 11, Pa 

Worcestershire (M.T) Closes Feb. 21. Exhibited 
Mar. 17-Apr at City Art Gallery. Data 
H. Taylor, Sunningdale, St. Andrew's Road, Mal- 
vern, Worcestershire, England 

Port Colborne (M) Closes Mar. 3. Exhibited Mar 
18-31 at the club. Data: Dr. G. B. White, 54 
Clarence St., Port Colborne, Ont., Canada. 

Reading (M.T) Closes Mar. 12. Exhibited Mar 
25-Apr. 22 at Public Museum and Art Gallery 
Data: August J. Heidrich, Central YMCA, Read 
ing, Pa. 

Seattle (M) Closes Mar. 15. Exhibited Apr. 4 
May 6 at Art Museum. Data: Ray B. Pollard 
4063 56 Ave., 5S. W., Seattle 6, Wash 

Newport News (M) Closes Mar. 31 Exhibited 
during April at Mariners Museum. Data: T. P 
Holt, 1016 Ferguson Ave., Newport News, Va 

Lowisville (M,T) Closes Mar. 31. Exhibited April 
28-May 20 at J. B. Speed Art Museum. Data 
Ernest T. Humphrey, 4722 Buckley Ave., Louis 
ville 8, Ky 
altimere (M,C) Closes Mar. 31 
17-May 7 at Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Vernon N. Kisling, 2527 Creighton Ave 
more 14, Md 
‘ortland (M) Closes Apr. 4. Exhibited Apr. 15 
to May 13 at L. D. M. Sweat Memorial Art 
Museum. Data: Bradford Brown, 111 High St 
Portland 5, Maine 

Toronto (M) Closes Apr. 10 
May 12 at Camera Club 
Toronto Camera Clut 
Ont., Canada 


Exhibited Apr 
Data 
Balti 


Exhibited Apr. 30- 
Data: Rex Frost 
Gould St Toronto 


Other Overseas Salons 


Lucknow (M,C.T) Exhibited at Lucknow, Allaha 
bad and New Dethi Feb.-March 1951 

London and Cripplegate (M.T.L) Exhibited Mar 
12-17 at the Cripplegate Institute 

Charleroi, Belgium (M) Exhibited Apx 
la Salle de la Bourse 

Ipswich, England (M,S.C,T 
Apr. 7 at Art Gallery 

Johannesburg (M) Closes Mar. 15. Exhibited dur 
ing May at Port Elizabeth, Durban and Pieter- 
maritz. Data: Peter Marples, P. O. Box 7024 
Johannesburg, So. Africa 

Birkenhead (M,.C,.T,L) Closes Apr. 11. Exhibited 
Apr. 30-May 5 at Shaftesbury Boys’ Club. Data 
F. L. B. Revis, 1 Elm Rd., Prenton, Birkenhead 
Cheshire, England 

Barcelona (M,C) Closes Apr. 15. Exhibited month 
of June at the club. Data: Secretario Agrupacior 
Fotografica de Cataluna, Duque de la Victoria 
114, pral, Barcelona, Spain 

Cologne (M) Exhibited Apr. 20-29 in Exhibitior 
Halls Data: Photokina 1951, Messe 
une Ausstellungs-Geo. m. b. H. Koln, Cologne 

Germany 


1-15 at 


Exhibited Mar. 26 


of Cologne 
Deutz 


O4 











Camera Clubs 


H. J. Jounson, FPSA 
2134 Concord, Chicago 47, Ill. 








What Makes a Good Camera Club Bulletin 


By Georce Rowan 


| a MAKES a good camera club bul- 
letin can best be answered by the answer 
to another question—what is the purpose 
of a camera club bulletin and how can you 
make your bulletin fulfill this purpose? If 
your bulletin does a bangup job of ful- 
filling its purpose, then you've got a good 
camera club builetin. 

The purpose of a bulletin is primarily to 
stimulate greater interest in a club's activi- 
ties. There are many ways for the bulletin 
to reach its goal and with just a few “ do’s 
and don'ts” the editor can, without addi- 
tional work, produce a good job. 

I just mentioned the word “ Editor,” and 
before going any further I want to say a 
few words about this most unappreciated 
camera club citizen, for in the long run a 
club’s bulletin will be as good as its editor 
With one or two possible exceptions, there 
is no club job more important and no job 
that offers a greater service to the club than 
that of editor of the club bulletin—and I 
might add, no job with less thanks and less 
offers of assistance. Any of you who turn 
out bulletins will know what I mean by 
this. However, let's get on with the job of 
producing a better bulletin 

In order to assist you I have drawn up 
a questionnaire, the answers to which we 
shall discuss one by one. I believe that if 
you compare your bulletin with this ques- 
tionnaire, and then aim in the directions 
indicated, you'll come up with the answer 
to the problem and have a good camera 
club bulletin 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


Is your bulletin of service to the 
club? By this I mean, does it con- 
tain events, contest standings, re- 
ports of meetings, etc.? 

. Does your bulletin stimulate par- 
ticipation in club activities by 
exciting enthusiasm and building 
esprit d’corps? 

. Does your bulletin contain items 
of interest and newsworthiness? 
Does it have selected subjects and 
a proper proportion of gossip, etc.. 
to other material ? 

Does your bulletin have an attrac- 
tive layout (arrangement of ads, 
text, illustrations, etc.) ? 

Is your bulletin neat, legible, and 
accurate 


We won't take space to go into each 
question exhaustively, but we can try to 
hit the highlights 


A very important thing here is the calen 
dar of events. It is an item that every 
bulletin should contain. It should always 
list coming events with the dates and should 
by all means be located in the bulletin 
where it can easily be read by all persons 
This is a real service to the club. Along the 
same lines you may include contest stand- 
ings. You will always find this to be of 
great interest to your members and it is 
likewise of great service to the club. Brief 
reports of meetings are also important for 
their reference value for the club (helps 
future program chairmen). But of all of 
these, th me the most important is the list- 
ing of coming events 

Are you putting sest and sip in your 
bulletin? Your enthusiasm will be con- 
tagious over a period of time and will lead 
to greater interest in club activities. Lively 
descriptions of field trips, before and after, 
stimulate participation in these affairs 
Stories about coming meetings can be writ- 
ten in such a way as to mean greater 
attendance. Reports of achievements of the 
club and of members help build pride in 
membership. If your text, between the 
lines, reads as if you believe your club is 
the best in the state, you will find that 
members gradually will begin to feel 
similarly. 

Items of interest and newsworthiness. By 
this I mean, is your bulletin, say for ex- 
ample, 90% gossip about members and 10% 
on club activities or is it the other way 
around? This is really quite an important 
question and it deserves a lot of serious 
thought on the part of each editor. We have 
found, for example, that most bulletins go 
from one extreme to the other. Either they 
are 99% gossip or they don't have any 
gossip whatsoever. Certainly, reader inter- 
est will be stimulated by the use of a certain 
amount of gossip about members of the 
club. It’s universal but everyone, I believe, 
gets a bang out of seeing his name in print 
Hence the old theory that if you include 
everyone’s name then everyone will be 
happy. This is, of course, really carrying it 
a little far and in most cases I believe you'll 
find one or two paragraphs of gossip will be 
sufficient 


But what about other items of interest 
and newsworthiness? There are many, 
many items that you can use. If it is a 
guest speaker you can give a little back- 
ground information on him. Likewise, some 
clubs find it valuabie to give a summary of 
what some speaker might have covered the 
week before on an important subject such, 
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as say, toning, and how he did it. There 
are any number of things that you can 
write about. For example, occasional 
thumb-nail sketches of members in order to 
acquaint them with other members. From 
time to time a short history of the club, 
hints and helps for improving the members’ 
photographic techniques 

Attractive layout. This is, of course, im 
portant because if you get hold of a bulle 
tin that has columns jumping all over the 
place, with ads stuck here and there in a 
haphazard manner, it is difficult to read 
and you will find that many members will 
not bother trying to decipher your bulletin 
You don’t have to have anything fancy 
In fact, the more simple your layout is, I 
believe the better your bulletin will be. One 
good way to see how other bulletins handle 
layout (and thus obtain tips for yourself) 
is to obtain an assortment of various bul- 
letins from the PSA Camera Clubs Com- 
mittee. 

Neat, legible, and accurate. There isn’t 
really much to add to this because ob- 
viously the bulletin that is sloppy and hard 
to read will not be read very attentively 
One sure way for an editor to waste a lot 
of his own valuable time is to spend hours 
on assembling material for a bulletin and 
reproduce it in such a manner that it will 
be difficult to read 

There are a lot of little things which an 
editor should keep in mind which are really 
quite important and can really make or 
break a bulletin. You might refer to these 
as “do's” and “ don'ts” and in making up 
your own bulletin in the future, if you will 
think about these things and include them 
where possible and appropriate I am sure 
you will have a much better publication 

Whatever you do, be sure to include the 
name of the camera club and its address 
on the masthead of your bulletin. We get 
many bulletins without a single address on 
them. For publicity purposes, such a bul- 
letin is not of great value. Also by all 
means, the editor’s name and address should 
be on the bulletin, too. (Be sure to include 
the state; there are several Springfields, 
etc., you know.) 

Along these lines, the suggestion has been 
made, and it is an excellent one, that the 
camera club and the bulletin obtain a 
P. O. Box number and use this consistently 
and regularly. The reason for this is that 
it has been found that many of the ad- 
dresses used are the addresses of officers 
who quite often after they are out of office 
neglect to forward mail to the new officers, 
etc 

It is also a good idea to include in the 
bulletin the names of the officers of the 
club. This is particularly useful for new 
members and actually we have found from 
experience that in most camera clubs there 
are very few members who know any 
officers or committeemen other than the 
president, secretary and treasurer. Another 
thing to keep in mind is, when writing 
about members, be sure to use their full 
names when not in gossip items. The reason 
for this is that folks outside the club do not 
know who you mean by Sally and Sue. 

If you have several divisions in your 
camera club, you might consider having an 
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editor for each division. This has been 
known to work very successfully for some 
clubs. 

From time to time, you might consider 
having a guest editor. This is one sure 
way of creating a little additional interest 
in your bulletin 

A camera club bulletin is a swell way to 
get new members, and one way to do this 
is to see that you get some publicity for 
your club through your bulletin. Why not 
send copies of your bulletin to your local 
newspapers, schools, photographic maga- 
zines, etc.? One thing to remember about 
this is if in your bulletin you are an 
nouncing, say, that your club is starting a 
school for beginners on Oct. 30th, don't 
send it to a monthly magazine on the 20th 
of October and expect them to use it 

To make your bulletin more readable, do 
not use long paragraphs 

Occasionally include complete rules for 
your monthly competitions. This will help 
to eliminate trouble with some of the mem- 
bers who consistently forget the rules 

Another suggestion that has been made 
is to include in the bulletin a map of a 
proposed field trip together with back- 
ground history of the area. You will find 
that this will stimulate additional interest 
in the field trip and put a little meaning 
into the shots that are taken 

A final tip: when the next PSA bulletin 
competition is held, be sure to enter yours. 
It doesn’t make any difference whether you 
win a ribbon or not; the important thing 
is to obtain the scorings and suggestions by 
the three judges 


Beauty Salons, Photographic Salons, 
and Art Exhibitions 


Does your club sponsor photographic ex 
hibitions ? 

In our mail recently was the following 
statement: “ The artistic inference and gen- 
eral connections with Museums of Fine Art 
is the basis of our contention for ‘ salon ’.” 

From the December American Artist: 


WHERE TO SHOW 

Philadelphia, Pa., Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts. Jan. 21-Feb. 25. 146th Ann. Exhibition 
of Painting and Sculpture. For all American 
artists. Mediums: oil, oil tempera & sculpture 
No fee. Jury. Prizes: cash, medals & approx 
$30,000 for purchases. Write Elizabeth Z. Swen- 
son, Penn. Academy of Fine Arts 

San Antonio, Texas. Witte Museum. Feb. 18 
Mar. 11. 2nd Ann. Texas Watercolor Society 
Exhibition. Medium: Watercolor. Fee: $3. Jury 
Prizes. Entry cards & works due Feb. 3. Mrs 
Leslie D. Flowers, 606 Elizabeth Rd., San An 
tonio, Tex. 

Springfield, Mass., Museum of Fine Arts. Mar 
4-25 32nd Ann. Jury Exhibition. For all 
artists upon payment of membership duc 
Mediums: oil, watercolor, graphics. Jury. Prizes 
Works rec'd Feb. 19-21. For information write 
Jocelyn S. Yates, 87 Longhill St., Springfield, 
Mass 

Washington, D. C., Corcoran Gallery of Art. Mar 
3i-May 13. 22nd Biennial Exhibition of Con- 
temporary American Oil Paintings. For al! 
Amer. artists living in U. S. & possessions 
Mediums: oil, oil-tempera, encaustic. Works 
must not have been previously exhibited. No fees 
Jury. Prizes: awards totaling $5,200. Entry 
cards due Feb. 3; works, Feb. 9. Corcoran Gal 
lery of Art, 17th St. & New York Av., Wash 
ington 6, D. C 

Youngstown, Ohio, Butler Art Institute. Jan. 1-25 
16th Ann. New Year Show. For all artists in 
U. S. Mediums: oil, watercolor, gouache, paste! 


Fee: $2 Jury Prizes: Over $2500. Entry 
cards & works due Dec. 10. For further infor- 
mation write Sec'y Butler Art Inst., 524 Wick 
Av., Youngstown 2, Ohio. 


From the telephone directory 

Madame May Beauty Selon. Bleaching—Tinting— 
Styling. All types of hair pieces created to suit 
your personality. 

Mary Ann's Beauty Salon. All types of perma 
nents. Personalized hair styling and shaping 
Expert tinting——bleaching. 

Pearl Watts Beauty and Electrolysis Selon 

@ilbert Beauty Selon. Face—Body & Hair treat 


ments 


Question: What do artists (whose exhibi- 
tions, in Fine Arts Museums, are called 
“ exhibitions ") think of photographers who 
use the word “salon” because of its 
“ artistic ” inference? 


Georce F. Jounson, APSA 
Forestry Building, State College, Penna 


It is a real pleasure to announce that 
Karl A. Baumgaertel, APSA, will continue 
as a contributor to this column. Mr. Baum- 
gaerte! has just completed a most success- 
ful term as Chairman of the Color Division, 
and as Color Editor of PSA Journat. As 
noted in a previous issue, Karl is the lead- 
ing color slide exhibitor, topping “ Who's 
Who” in total acceptances for the period 
from 1943 to 1950. He is widely known for 
developing the Color Division's hospital 
slide project, now in its eighth year of 
service to hospitalized veterans. His long 
experience in color photography amply 
qualifies him for writing in this and related 
fields. I am sure Karl's many readers 
throughout the world, will rejoice with me 
in this news.—G.F J. 


Operation Color Slide 


Several months ago we reported that the 
committee in charge of the Mississippi 
Valley Exhibition of Photography at St 
Louis decided to become one of the exhibi- 
tions showing their slides to a veterans 
hospital and that they proposed to go one 
step further and provide refreshments for 
the patients. We now have a report from 
Noel Delporte, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, which should be of interest. We 
quote: 

Last Friday night we showed the color slides to 
the disabled veterans in the Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital at Jefferson Barracks (just south of 
St. Louis). We had about 125 in the audience. 
The wives of the committee members made 600 
cookies and we all pitched in a dollar to buy 200 
ice cream cups. It was a fine party. After the 
boys in the auditerium had eaten all the cookies 
and ice cream they could hold, the ladies took the 
rest upstairs to the fellows who couldn't make it 
down to the auditorium. The impression of this 
performance on the committee was so deep that we 
vowed to make it an annual affair at exhibition 
time 


Certainly, the St. Louis committee de- 
serves great credit for setting this fine 
example. One of the many advantages of 
color slide exhibitions is that they are port- 
able. Not only do a number of the exhibi- 
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tions show their slides to service hospita's 
but a number also exhibit in neighboring 
cities. A notable example is the exhibition 
of the El Camino Real Color Pictorialists 
of Los Angeles. In addition to sharing their 
show this year with a number of nearby 
cities and with at least one service hospital 
they have changed the date of their exhibi 
tion in order to provide a showing at the 
PSA Regional at Santa Barbara this spring 
Sharing your show makes it nice for the 
greater number who see it, and it serves 
also as a drawing card for additional en- 
tries, judging from past experiences Try 
t—KAB 


Stereo Circuit 

Interest in stereo has increased to a point 
where the Color Division believes it desir- 
able to establish a specific service for stereo 
enthusiasts. Consequently, a stereo slide 
circuit is being formulated. This circuit 
will be composed of ten stereo makers who 
each enter four stereo slides (all returned 
at completion of circuit). The resulting set 
of 40 slides, with comment sheets, will be 
routed to each of the participants in turn 
Preliminary work on this project will be 
handled by Geo. W. Blaha, APSA, 624 
S. Artesian, Chicago 29, Illinois. If you are 
interested, write him immediately 


Club Slide Competition 

With great enthusiasm, keen competi 
tion, and its record number of entries, the 
Color Division's national club color slide 
competition for 1950-1951 has passed the 
half-way mark for the season. Camera 
clubs in ten states were represented in the 
opening contest among the winners and 
honorable mentions in Class A, and fifteen 
states in Class B. Many clubs enrolled for 
the first time, have slides in the winning 
and HM selections. Two Chicago clubs 
Chicago Color Camera Club and the Jack 
son Park Camera Club were, at the time 
f this writing, leading by a narrow mar 
gin in Classes A and B respectively 

After viewing all the slides entered in a 
recent competition, Merle S. Ewell, contest 
supervisor, makes the following 
tions: “One of the biggest faults and the 
reason for many receiving low scores was 
the lack of a definite center of interest 
Many had too much in them and would 
have been greatly improved if the photog 
rapher had moved in closer and concen 
trated on a smaller area. The composition 
was faulty in some instances horizon 
running right through the center of the 
picture, or the main subject placed in the 
center of the slide. A lot of the pictures 
of people had the subjects looking directly 
into the camera lens, and looked too posed 
These are a few simple things which if 
watched a little more closely will result 
in the making of better slides—slides that 
will score higher in these competitions and 
will stand a better chance of acceptance in 
the international color slide exhibitions.” 


observa 


Monotony vs. Variety 
One of the worst mistakes a camera club 


program chairman can make is to give 
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members too much of the same thing es- 
pecially on one program. We recently sat 
through a two-hour program in a camera 
club where three speakers spoke on and 
showed slides of the same subject. It was 
one of the most tiresome programs to which 
we ever listened, and what was perhaps 
worse, it enabled those present to make 
comparisons which were both uncompli- 
mentary and unfair to two of the speakers 
The Salt Like Photochrome Club has an 
interesting idea in having prominent local 
workers give 20-minute illustrated talks on 
different subjects. This makes for variety 
and improves the quality of such talks as 
few speakers in our field can speak very 
long without becoming repetitious 
Another very interesting idea is one used 
for sometime by the New York Color 
Camera Club. Knowing that few color 
slide photographers would be able or will- 
ing to part with any large number of their 
better slides for even a short time, this club 
invites leading color slide exhibitors to send 
in ten of their best slides. When shown 
along with comments by the makers, these 
slides provide a feature that never fails to 
add a highlight to any program.—K.A.B 


Color Print Interest 


Expanding interest in the color print ac- 
tivities of the Color Division is reported by 
H. G. Mitchell, who is supervising the color 
print set for individual viewing as well as 
the color print circuit 

The color print set recently completed a 
schedule which carried it to 31 Color Divi- 
sion members in the United States, com- 
pared to 21 members served on the previous 
schedule. The set was in Hawaii in Decem 
ber and January 

The color print (closed) circuit has been 
making the rounds with 14 active members 
The entire group of prints in this circuit is 
reviewed on each round by a panel of 
competent commentators and a resume pre 
pared for the benefit of all participants 


Foreign Sets Popular 

Progress is being made on setting up in 
ternational exchange sets of color slides 
from New Zealand, England, Japan and 
Canada, according to F. B. Bayles, 320 
Cowell Avenue, Oil City, Pennsylvania, wh« 
is directing this activity for the Color Divi 


sion. This exchange program has been 
under way for the past four years. Sets of 
slides from India, Mexico, England, Japan 
and Canada have been circulating in recent 
months, and two sets from Holland are 
just getting under way. Some idea of the 
popularity of these exchange sets is shown 
from the fact that five of the sets in recent 
circulation were booked up solid for the 
entire time we are permitted to have them 


Color Slide Contest 


A contest has been announced, from 
which the prize-winning color slides will be 
used as color illustrations in a book. The 
book under the titl “ Making Better Color 
Slides" is being written by Fred Bond 
world famous cobor photographer 

Entry blanks for the contest are to be 


available during February in photographic 
stores throughout America. The contest, 
open to all amateur color slide photog- 
raphers, will close March 1, 1951. Prizes of 
$100 for first place and $25 for second place 
are being offered in each of four classifica- 
tions: 1) Landscapes, 2) Figures and/or 
portraits, 3) Still life, and 4) Nature sub- 
jects. All entries will be returned promptly 
except the prize winners which will also be 
returned after the color plates have been 
made 


Coming Color Exhibitions 

Philadelphia, Mar. 3-25, deadline Feb. 10. Four 
slides, $1. Forms from John A. Adams, 546 
Purnam Rd., Merion Sta., Pa 

Montreal, Mar. 9-28, deadline Feb. 24. Four slides, 
$1. Forms from Walter F. Wood, 500 Dominion 
Sq. Bidg., Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

Sen Prencisce (Photochromers), Mar. 10-17, dead- 
line Feb. 24. Four slides, $1. Forms from Bur- 
ton H. Ladensobn, 3140 Clay St., San Francisco 
1S, Calif 

Reading, Mar. 25-Apr. 22, deadline Mar. 12. Four 
slides, $1. Forms from August Heidrich, Central 
YMCA, Reading, Pa. 

Lewisville, Apr. 13-18, deadline Mar. 31. Four 
slides. $1. Forms from Catherine Wiley, 2082 
Douglas Bivd., Louisville 8, Ky 

New York, deadline Apr. 18. Four slides, $i 
Forms from Dr. R. B. Pomeroy, 745 Fifth Av., 
New York 22, N.Y 

Helijex, May 28-June 1, deadline May 1. Fow 
slides, $1 (include exchange on checks). Forms 
from W. Roy Isnor, 217 Agricola St., Halifax 
N. S., Canada 

El Camino, deadline May 12 
Forms from Merle Ewell 


Los Angeles, Calif 


Four slides, $1 
1422 W. 48th St., 


Harrey R. Reicn 
286 Schenck Street, No. Tonawanda, N. Y 


Are you making full use of your Nature 
Division affiliation? Unless you are taking 
advantage of all of the facilities that the 
Division has to offer you probably are not. 
Since the Nature Division was first con- 
ceived, its officers have been striving to 
build a well rounded program to whet the 
appetites of the nature enthusiasts, both 
novice and advanced. Your Nature Com- 
mittee invites, and urges you, to review and 
participate in the activities offered by the 
Division. In case you are not familiar with 
them I am outlining them herewith. 

First, there are the two Nature Print 
Competitions conducted each year—one in 
January, and one in May, the deadline for 
each being the fifteenth of the contest 
month. Entry forms are mailed to each 
member of the Division. Qualified juries 
judge these competitions, and there are 
silver medals awarded to the first three 
prize winners and honorable mention rib- 
bons to the next eight winners. Entry is 
free to Division members; non-members 
may submit also, there being a fee of fifty 
cents for them. The three first prize win- 
ners are reproduced in PSA Journal 
Criticism and comment of the judges is 
supplied when requested. 

There are two Nature Color Slide Com 
petitions conducted annually, one in March 
and the other in September with the dead- 
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line being the fifteenth of the contest 
months. Each member of the Division re- 
ceives entry forms for both of these con- 
tests in the mail and again the competition 
is open to non-members at a fee of fifty 
cents. Criticism and comments of the 
judges is supplied on request. Three first 
prize winners receive silver medals and the 
next eight honorable mention ribbons. The 
medal winners are reproduced in the 
JourwaL 


The Nature Division has been gathering 
a collection of outstanding nature prints 
for a permanent collection. To date suffi- 
cient prints have been obtained so that 
they have been arranged into three shows 
of about 35 prints each and are available 
either for a club program or for exhibition 
in your club for a reasonable time. You 
may arrange for scheduling of one of these 
shows by writing to Dr. Stanley Seeman, 
331 Euclid Avenue, Kenmore, New York, 
or by directing your request to the Divi- 
sion Secretary, Ruth F. Sage, at 49 John- 
son Park, Buffalo 1, New York 


A permanent collection of nature color 
slides of outstanding quality is also avail- 
able. This collection has been arranged 
into several top flight shows which will 
provide a good program for your club 
The work of leading nature exhibitors is 
represented in these shows. For scheduling 
arrangements of one of these slide sets 
write to Louise Broman Janson, 6252 S 
Kedzie Ave., Chicago 29, Ill. 


The Nature Division each year prepares 
and tabulates a listing of all nature salon 
exhibitors showing the number of salons 
entered, the number of submissions, and the 
number of acceptances. This list is known 
as “Who's Who in Nature Photography.” 
In the past, silver medals have been awarded 
to the exhibitor having the most prints 
accepted, the exhibitor having the most 
slides accepted, and to the exhibitor having 
the greatest cumulative print and slide total. 
This practice wil! be continued this year, 
and Who's Who will appear in the JournaL 
at the expiration of the salon year. 


A print criticism and evaluation service 
has been instituted this year which makes 
it possible for any member of the Division 
to obtain qualified criticism on their ma- 
terial. It is only necessary to send your 
prints, with return postage, to the Division 
Secretary with the request for such print 
evaluation. 


A Nature Division bulletin, Nature Notes, 
is published quarterly for your edification 
and information. This publication keeps 
you informed of coming events, current 
happenings, and accomplishments of the 
Division and its members. Your chairman 
would appreciate it if you would keep him 
informed of any newsworthy events in 
your field of influence. 


Your Division officers and committee are 
open at all times to suggestions for the 
improvements of divisional services to 
members. 
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Coming Nature Exhibitions 

Rochester. Closes Feb. 9. Exhibited Mar. 2-Apr 
1. Data: E. C. Poling. Memorial Art Gallery, 
Rochester 7, N. Y 

2nd Rose Color Slide. Closes April 2nd. Exhibited 
Apil. Form from Blair M. Sleppy, Berks 
Camera Club, 550 N. 11th St., Reading, Pa 

Buffalo 13th International. Conducted by Science 
Museum Photographic Club. Deadline May 4 
Four prints $1.00, four slides $1.00, four color 
prints $100. Data: Ruth F. Sage, 49 Johnson 
Park, Buffalo 1, New York. 





NEWS AND NOTES 


Fire at Doschers 





The Christmas Season brought tragedy 
to the John Doschers when fire destroyed 
the main building of their Country School 
of Photography at South Woodstock, Ver- 
mont. Pictures by world renowned workers 
as well as Doscher’s photographs, were lost 
Also consumed by the fire was photographic 
literature, invaluable equipment and re 
search 

Reconstruction is beginning immediately, 
and classes are being continued in the two 
other buildings of the school 

Students from 36 states, Canada, Canal 
Zone, Bermuda, British Columbia, Hawaii, 
Philippines, Pakistan and Saudi Arabia 
have studied at the school. 


Mrs. R. B. Carpenter 


Mrs. Romaine B. Carpenter, first Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Metropolitan Camera 
Club Council, New York, died October 21, 
1950 after a sudden illness. Mrs. Carpenter, 
who had many friends among amateur 
photographers, was helpfully active during 
the formative years both of the Council 
and of PSA 


Elections Committee 


The following have been appointed to 
serve on the 1951 PSA Elections Committee 

Thomas T. Firth, APSA, Chairman 

Charles Heller, APSA 

John R. Hogan, FPSA 

Lewis N. Startt 


National Lecture Program 


The National Lecture Program Commit- 
tee is reorganizing on a nation-wide basis 
in order to bring prominent people in the 
photographic world to as many camera 
clubs and PSA members throughout the 
country as possible. 

The committee members who have been 
appointed and have indicated their willing- 
ness to serve are: In the Southern States, 
H. Jack Jones, P.O. Box 220, Montgomery, 
Alabama; in the New England States, 
Allen Stimson, APSA, General Electric Co., 
40 Federal St., West Lynn 3, Massachu- 
setts; in the New York City area, Walter 
V. McKee, 24 Garden Road, Pelham Manor 
65, N. Y. We are attempting to enlist the 
aid of aggressive workers in other sections 


of the country also so that the success of 
the National Lecture Program may be 
assured. 

No doubt some one within your own club 
has in his hands at the present time a com- 
munication from Jack Jones concerning the 
proposed tour by David Darvas, APSA. It 
is proposed that Dave Darvas will begin 
his tour on or about the 15th of February 
in western New York, traveling over into 
New England and down the Atlantic coast 
through New Jersey, Virginia and the Caro 
linas. During the month of March Mr 
Darvas expects to be appearing in the Gulf 
States. If your club is in or near the areas 
mentioned and would like to arrange a pro- 
gram featuring Mr. Darvas, contact H. Jack 
Jones, Box 220, Montgomery, Alabama at 
the earliest possible moment. 

Your attention is directed to the articles 
by Mr. Darvas im the current issues of the 
Journat for information concerning the 
capabilities of the speaker. 

Camera clubs and interested parties lo- 
cated west of the Mississippi will be pleased 
to learn that the NLP is sponsoring a tour 
by P. H. Oelman, Hon.PSA, FPSA, to 
begin sometime in May. Mr. Ochman will 
give his ever-popular and instructive lec- 
ture on “Nude Photography.” Mr. Oecl- 
man’s lecture is profusely illustrated with 
his own prints and slides that show the 
beginner in nude photography the pitfalls 
and mistakes to avoid so that his efforts 
will produce a thing of beauty. 

Mr. Oelman has always drawn a capacity 
crowd where ever his lecture has been 
scheduled. Proof of this is that his subject 
has been in demand for more than eight 
years and many organizations have called 
him back for the second and third time. 
This will be a fine opportunity for PSA 
members living in the Western States to 
see the finest worker in this country, and 
probably the world, discuss photography of 
the nude. 

A tour is im preparation for Barbara 
Green, APSA, for the spring of 1951. Those 
who have read her interesting and informa- 
tive articles in various photographic maga- 
zines know that this fine worker is capable 
of imparting a great deal of photographic 
knowledge to all who meet her. If your 
club is in the eastern or mid-western sec- 
tions of the country and would like to 
arrange a top-flight program featuring 
Barbara Green, contact the NLP Chairman, 
Jack Clemmer, West Richfield, Ohio. 

Write to Jack Clemmer also for informa- 
tion and dates for scheduling P. H. Ocl- 
man’s lecture. In fact, for any information 
concerning the NLP, its procedures, cost of 
obtaining a speaker, how to promote the 
program locally or any other help in 
presenting a lecture, contact the chairman 
or the committee bers mentioned 
above. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly the 
importance of making reservations for 
speakers as far in advance as possible. The 
necessity of working out train schedules 
make it impossible to accommodate some 
of the later requests. Act now! 





Jack CLemocer 
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Dirrerent subjects call for different 
treatments. That's why it’s almost es- 
sential to carry one camera for black- 
und-white and another camera for color. 
Fither the Kodak Pony 135 Camera or 
the Kodak Pony 828 Camera is perfect 
is an “extra camera’ for color. Compact 
minmiatures—modern in design—both 
have fine Lumenized Kodak Anaston 
{4.5 Lenses corrected for color and defi- 
nition. ..and Flash 200 Shutters with 
synch” built in. It’s a “lot of camera” 
for such a modest price. Whether you 
own one camera or five, the “Pony” is 
just right for color or wherever a minia- 
ture is desired. The “Pony 135”... 


$34.75: the “Pony 828" only $29.95. 


i 


DETANS: Lumenized 51mm. Kodak Anaston 
{4.5 Lenses focus to 2‘ feet; Kodak Flash 200 
Shutters, 1/25 to 1/200 and “B,” cocking type 
lock until tele pic lens barrel is fully ex- 
tended. Enclosed view finder. Body shutter re 
lease. ““Average’’ Kodachrome settings marked 
in red. Pony 135, with automatic film stop and 
exposure counter, takes 35mm, (24 x 36mm.) 
film, 20 or 36 exposures; Pony 828, 8 expo- 
sures, 28 x 40mm. Kodak Flasholder with 
Flasheuard for both cameras, $11.50. Case, 
cable release, and lens attachments are other 


accessories available 


Prices include Federal Tax. 
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For captured color 


For the photographer who has a great number 
of color slides, the Kodaslide Table Viewer, 
1X, is ideal for arranging and editing pur- 
poses. It’s fine for taking those quick looks at 
certain slides without having to turn out the 
lights and set up projector and screen. Images 
are enlarged over four times in size. Pictures 
are radiant and sharp because of the new Day- 
View screen and fine optical system. Lens is 


the superb, three-element, Lumenized Kodak 


Projection Ektanon Lens, 50mm. //3.5. Other 
features include: heat-absorbing glass for pro- 
tecting transparencies; three projection mir- 
rors; convection cooling; two condensers; and 
focusing knob. Operates on AC-DC, 100 to 125 
volts. $47.50. 


CARRYING CASE is handy for carrying ard 
protecting viewer. Made especially for 
the Kodaslide Table Viewer, 4X; viewer 
can be left attached to bottom section 
while in use. Case has long-wearing Ko- 
dadur covering and is finely fitted. Cover 
section has space for Kodaslide Com- 
partment File and spare lamp. List Price, 
$14.50, 


Prices subject to change 
without notice. Consult 
your Kodak dealer. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 











More About 


Joun W. McFartane, FPSA 


Chairman Honors Commitice 


Last year fewer pop bottles were thrown 
at the umpire than ever before. We refer, 
of course, to comments about the Honors 
Committee. Everyone seems to be better 
acquainted with the rules of the game so 
there has been very little criticism. Such 
comments as there have been were only 
constructive 

Perhaps it will help if we tell you still 
more about the Honors System, what's 
going on and why. First of all, if you 
missed it, you might read “ About These 
Honors” which appeared in the January 
'SO issue of PSA Journat, page 32. In this 
article we stressed the fact that public 
service counts high and that mere profi 
ciency is not enough. Fortunately, it seems 
that most of the top notchers are public 
spirited. A good salon record seems to be 
accompanied by a record of much camera 
club work, lectures, articles published, etc 
We wish to continue to stress the fact that 
the thing which really merits honors is 
service to one’s fellow men and the ad 
vancement of photography 

Some of the candidates feel that because 
they have received Associateship or Fellow- 
ship from the Royal Photographic Society, 
they should naturally receive one from the 
PSA. Our understanding of the RPS awards 
is that they are degrees of membership. As 
a matter of fact, about a third of their 
entire membership hold either ARPS or 
FRPS. Our honors are honors in the true 
sense of the word and will be kept at that 
level. This naturally means that a smaller 
percentage of our members will receive 
them. So, if you receive a PSA Honor, you 
can feel that you have been really honored 

About the only recent change in rules is 
that no evidence in the form of prints need 
be submitted with application. It is still 
important, of course, to refer in the applica 
tion to the candidate’s achievements in de- 
tail, but don’t send in prints. In some cases 
they have hurt rather than helped the ap 
plication. Another minor change is that an 
applicant is allowed to propose himself for 
a Fellowship. This is meant to take care 
only of the rare and unusual case where 
the applicant is geographically isolated. It 
is true, however, that anyone who really 
merits a Fellowship will be known widely 
enough so that there should be very few 
cases for proposing oneself. Such applica 
tions will be examined most critically 

A criticism of the Honors System that 
was valid several years ago was that de 
serving people were passed by. This has 
been overcome almost entirely by estab 
lishing an Honors Proposal Committee in 
each Division. It’s their job to seek out 
worthy candidates and to see that their 
applications are properly prepared. Th« 
Proposal Committee will only propose the 
candidate if in their opinion he merits 
proposal. It is not their job to pass on wh« 
should and who should not receive honors 
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PSA Honors 


It is permissible for any candidate to be 
proposed individually rather than through 
an Honors Proposal Committee. However, 
the chances are that the applications will be 
prepared better and the candidate will stand 
a better chance if proposed through the 
Committee. Whether the application is 
submitted through the Proposal Committee 
or not, the names of two endorsers are re- 
quired and these endorsers will be ap- 
proached individually and in confidence for 
their candid opinion of the candidate. So 
be sure your endorsers really feel that the 
honor is merited 

One result of the excellent work of the 
Proposal Committees is that many tech- 
nical men have received honors in the last 
two years and the proportion will still be 
high for the next year or so. The reason is 
that technical men in general are not the 
type who seek honors. There was, there- 
fore, a large backlog of well deserved 
honors to catch up in the technical field 

If you have a candidate in mind either 
call him to the attention of your Divisional 
Committee and supply all the information 
you can or propose him yourself. In any 
case, the application must be received by 
the Philadelphia Headquarters not later 
than April 2, 1951, or the application will 
be held over for another year. 

To obtain the necessary forms, etc., on 
which each application must be filed, drop 
a card to PSA Headquarters, 2005 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Penna 


Divisional Honors Committees 


Chairmen of the various divisions have 
announced that their Honors Recommenda- 
tions Committees for 1951 will be composed 
as follows 

Color Division 
Paul J. Wolf, APSA, Chairman, 

ington Ave., Hawthorne, N. Y 
Merle Ewell 
Mrs. Blanche Kolarik, APSA 
Charles B. McKee, APSA 
John Moddejonge, APSA 


354 Fort Wash- 


Motion Picture Division 


Nestor Barrett, APSA, Chairman, 1220 University 
Ave., San Jose, Calif 


Nature Division 
Mrs. Louise Broman Janson, APSA, Chairman, 6252 
S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago 29, Til 
H. Lou Gibson, APSA 
M's Ruth Sage 


Photo-Journalism Division 

H. A. Schumacher, APSA, Chairman, c/o Graflex 

Inc., Rochester 8, N 
Clifton C. Edom, APSA 
David B. Eisendrath, Jr., APSA 

Pictorial Division 

Robert L. McFerran, APSA, Chairman, P 

893, Fort Wayne, Ind 
Edward C. Crossett, Hon.PSA, FPSA 
Grant Duggins, FPSA 
Mrs. Anne Pilger Dewey 
Paul L. Gittings, FPSA 
John Vondell, FPSA 


0. Box 


Hon. PSA, APSA 


Technical Division 
Edward B. Noel, APSA, Chairman 
Rd., Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
Norman C. Lipton 
Dr. E. P. Wightman, FPSA 


881 Montford 


Stuyvesant Peabody Award 


The following remarks were made by 
E. R. Christhilf, Hon.PSA, APSA, Chair- 
man, in presenting the Stuyvesant Peabody 
Award at the Annual Banquet, Baltimore, 
Md., October 21, 1950. 

“The Stuyvesant Peabody Memorial 
Award was established by Patrick Peabody 
as a perpetual memorial to his father, the 
late Stuyvesant Peabody, whose con- 
tributions to the advancement of PSA and 
pictorial photography in general is so well 
known. 

“In establishing the award it was Mr 
Peabody's intention that it should not be 
given wholly on the basis of salon records 
Those who knew Jack Peabody know that 
he was more interested in quality than in 
quantity, and above all, he wanted to see 
recognized the man who was making the 
greatest contribution to the overall cause of 
pictorial photography 

“The award consists of a medal given 
each year to the one, who in the opinion 
of the committee, has done the most for 
the advancement of pictorial photography. 
Also at PSA Headquarters, there is a plaque 
and on this plaque is engraved the name of 
each year’s winner. 

“The winner this year has built up an 
enviable salon record and in addition has 
devoted a great deal of his time to con- 
ventions, exhibitions, membership relations, 
and to the National Program Committee. 

“For a period, he was also acting as 
Chairman of the National Lecture Program 
He has been active in the promotion of 
tape-recorded lectures to be circulated 
among smaller clubs, which can not secure 
the services of a live speaker. He was also 
the first photographer to tour the country 
on a PSA National Lecture Program. 

“The Committee therefore takes great 
pleasure in presenting the Stuyvesant Pea- 
body Award for 1950 to P. H. Oelman, 
FPSA, of Cincinnati, Ohio.” 


Exhibition Listing 


The following compilation is presented as 
a reader interest feature only and carries no 
official indorsement by the PSA or the Pic- 
torial Division 

Forty-one open photographic exhibitions, 
allowing a maximum entry of four prints 
per person and hanging more than 125 
prints, have been held and have published 
catalogues since July 1, 1950. 

The following exhibitors have had 30 or 
more prints accepted in these 41 exhibitions: 
Country Exhibitions Prints 

USA 39 2 
Canada 33 
USA 
USA 
USA 


Name 
Frank J. Heller 
Harry L. Waddle 
Doris Martha Weber 
Jack Wright 
Eleanor P. Custis 
H. R. Thornton England 
G. L. Weissenburger USA 
Alfred Watson USA 
Eugenia Buxton USA 
T. L. Bronson USA 
J. W. Galloway Canada 
Charles L. Wilson USA 
H. W. Wagner USA 
Charles W. Manzer USA 
A. R. Casaco Portugal 
Boris Dobro USA 
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PSA TRADING POST 


Open to individual members, free of charce 
Limit 25 words cark. Copy closes the tenth of 





the second preceding month before publication. 





For Sale—Omega D11, Roto Dryer, Medal- 
ist II, 4x5 Graphic, Baush, 2x3 outfits, 6” 
Tessar—8'% Kodak lens, darkroom equip- 
ment, Webster recorder, National Graflex, 
perfect condition. James Lanesville, 301 
Adam's Hall, Madison, Wisconsin. 

For Sale—1941 War Dept. * Basic Photo.,” 
1945 “ This is Photo.,” 1946 “ Encyclopedia 
of Photo.,” now sells for $55.00. 1947 
Leica Manual, 7th edition “ Graphic Graflex 
Photo.,” up to date Kodak Reference Hand- 
book. Sell separate or lot. Best offer. R 
Keen, 1207 Eddy, Chicago, Il. 





Country Exhibitions Prints 
Spain 16 46 
USA 18 
Hungary 
Brazil 
USA 
Hong Kong 
England 
USA 
Canada 
USA 
Hungary 
USA 
England 
USA 
USA 
USA 
USA 


Nome 
Jose O. Echague 
O. E. Romig 
Erno Vadas 
Jose Oiticica, Filho 
M. W. Tilden 
Francis C. K. Wu 
Kar! Pollak 
Lowell Miller 
James A. McVie 
Axel Babnsen 
Tibor Csorgeo 
Helen Manzer 
J. Benjamin 
Grace Ballentine 
Earle W. Brown 
M. M. Deaderick 
Allan Horvath 


REGIONAL CONVENTIONS 


The Regional Convention in Rochester, 
N. Y., March 2, 3, and 4 promises some 
outstanding events. Friday will be devoted 
to plant tours, a supper meeting, and the 
opening of the Rochester International. 

Saturday will feature a series of clinics 
on lighting a model, negative handling, 
equipment, print finishing, black-and-white 
and color duplicate slide production, a 
Flexichrome workshop, stereo photography, 
and home movies. The clinics will be held 
two or three times to give those attending 
an opportunity to take in several. 

There will be showings of movies at 
George Eastman House and a lecture by 
Edward A. Hill, APSA, in the afternoon, 
followed by a banquet Saturday evening at 
the Powers Hotel. 

Sunday morning will be devoted to field 
trips and the afternoon and evening will 
feature a program by the Rochester Tech- 
nical Section, with Dr. Bernard Landow, 
of Ansco, John L. Tupper, of Kodak, John 
Dessauer, of Haloid, and Ralph Evans, of 
Kodak, on the program 

A second PSA Regional Convention will 
be held in Santa Barbara, Calif., on June 
8th, 9th and 10th under the auspices of 
the Southern California Council of CCs, 
with Elbridge G. Newhall as Chairman. 


New Aids—Deschin 


(Concluded from page 65 


lamp. The unit is enclosed in a cabinet for 
easy portability. 

The Taylor is outwardly patterned after 
the Eastman Table Viewer for single slides 
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and is a kind of compact projector which 
is so designed that the twin images are 
reflected from mirrors within the device 
to a glass screen at the front. As in pro- 
jection, observers must wear a pair of 
polarized spectacles to fuse the two images 
and see them as one. Controls permit image 
and focusing adjustments. The advantage 
of the table viewer over the hand device 
is that several persons can see the pictures 
at the same time 

The new Iloca stereo camera, with built- 
in delayed-action self-timer has been im- 
ported from Germany by the Ercona 
Camera Corporation, 527 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. The $125 camera has matched 
{/3.5 coated lenses, matched Super-Prontor 
shutters with speeds from 1 second to 
1/300th internally flash-synchronized, and 
uses regular 35mm film cartridges. Shutters 
and diaphragms are coupled to operate 
from single controls. The [loca is made of 
metal and is finished in satin-chrome 


NEW MEMBERS DECEMBER 1950 


Nominators 
A. DeMoya 


New Members 
Acosta, Armando, La Habana, Cuba 
Alford, John A., Los Angeles, Calif ..H. Brown 
Andrews, High E., San Diego, Calif C. Wilson 
Arriola, Wm. A., Sania Barbara, Calif B. Dobro 
Asher, K. D., Tirupur, S. India G. Thomas 
Atkins, Wilfred, Toronto, Canada S. Vogan 
Babu, P.C.M. Eswar, Madras, S. India, G. Thomas 
Bachrach, Louis Fabian, Newton, Mass., P. Gittings 
Balza, Lawrence, Green Bay, Wisc M. Kuhs 
Banks, Mr. & Mrs. W. N., Newton, N.C., H. Roush 
Barber, L. C., Washington, Indiana. . . Membership 
Beckwith, Harold H., Encino, Calif. B. Dobro 
Bianchi, John J., Santa Barbara, Calif...B. Dobro 
Bingham, Ronald H., Binghamton, N.Y., B. Landow 
Bishop, Mike, Woodhaven, NYC, N.Y...F. Nolan 
Borooah, Rajendra Nath, Doomdooma, India, 

G. Thomas 
La Habana, Cuba, A. DeMoya 
Brandon, Earl, Havana, Cuba A. DeMoya 
Brown, Norman R., Arroto Grande, Calif., B. Dobro 
Carbajal, Leovigildo, La Habana, Cuba, A. DeMoya 
Cepero, Gilberto, La Habana, Cuba, A. DeMoya 
Craig, Archie M., Homer, N. Y .B. Letter 
Dahi, Milford W., Santa Ana, Calif... A. Soderburg 
Dain, Joseph, Moline, ii Membership 
Davis, Grace E., Great Falls, Mont., C. Lingwall 
Deacon, Edward F., Jr., Asheville, N. C., P. Cass 
Dibble, Frank L., Fairmont, Minn .L. Dibble 
Diliner, Peter, Auckland, N. Zealand. ...H. Larson 
Docherty, E., Chicago, I.. ..R. Weber 
Dueso, Joaquin, Havana, Cuba A. DeMoya 
Duba, Dr. Damoder Das, Madras, India, 

5. Gopal Row 

Ebbefeld, Ernst, Jackson Heights, N. Y...). Magee 
Eliel, Richard A., Chicago, Il! ‘ P. Cass 
Ferguson, D. M., Salt Lake City, Utah....P. Cass 
Fernandez, Jorge, Mexico, DF, Mexico. .A. DeMoya 
Figeley, Charles C., Oak Park, Il....D. Chambers 
Foss, Henry Dow, Springfield, Mass A. Brooks 
Foss, Mrs. Julia, Yorba Linda, Calif H. Girton 
Friedel, Charlies L., Seaford, Del H. Purnell 
Fulton, Leslie O., Minneapolis, Minn...L. Hanson 
Gayas, T. A., Santa Barbera, Calif B. Dobro 
Gibson, J. A., Morgantown, W. Va... .Membership 
Godin, Louis E., USN, San Francisco. .Membership 
Goldsack, Jack A., Forest Hills, N. Y.....M. Polk 
Green, Ens. T. M., San Francisco Membership 
Gregwire, M. G., Russell, Kansas Membership 
Harman, Ralph L., Lincoln, Nebr. S. Anderson 
Hawkins, R. W. V., London, England. .A. Kidson 
Hertz, Stuart B., Seattle, Wash Cc. Klett 
Hildebrand, Mrs. Ida, Brooklyn, N. Y...E. Wilson 
Homan, W. R.. Chicago, Til A. Norbury 
Honan, William C., Richmond, Ind Membership 
Hou, Y. Y., Hong Kong E. To 
Hudson, Oliver, Santa Maria, Calif B. Dobro 
Hutterli, Walter, Havana, Cuba A. DeMoya 
Iversen, Anton A., St. Paul, Minn L. Hanson 
Johnson, Carl M., San Diego, Calif...Membership 
Johnson, Clyde E., Tampa, Fia.. G. Klintworth 
Keller, James R., Chicago, Ill.. H. Johnson 
Kenn, Stanley, Grosse Pt. Farms, Mich...C. Phelps 
Kline, W. M., Jr.. Mansfield, Ohio Membership 


Borrajo, Gustavo E.., 





PROFESSIONAL CALLING CARDS 
Where Publishers. 





Projessionas, Stems and 


cation to Editor, PSA Jovunat, Kutstown, 





PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
217 Park Street. New Haven 11. Conn. 
Where photography is taught by experts 
headed by William Gerdes, M. Photog. 





COUNTRY SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
SO. WOODSTOCK, VT. 

Tutorial instruction by John W. Doscher 

in salon photography, pictorial control, 

color, and special processes. 





New Members 

Koeppl, Carl G., New York, N. Y. 

Leung, Kwok Wai, Hong Kong 

LeVahn, Bruce A., Minneapolis, Minn...L. Hanson 
Levy, Milton F., Bronx, N. Y 
Liger, Carles, Sao Paulo, Brazil... .... Membership 
Long, Meredith D., Charleston, W. Va....G. Eaton 
Lubin, Henry M., Brooklyn, N. Y...N. Rothschild 
McCain. Ralph H., Ft. Wayne, Ind...R. McFerran 
Madrigal, M., San Jose, Costa Rica..E. DeVarona 
Magliozzi, Joseph, Rochester, N. Y.. .E. Schwartzatt 
Maples, Philip B., Brockport, N. Y...R. McFerran 
Martenson, R. B., New York, N. Y... 

Mewherter, Howard, Latrobe. Pa 


Asheville, N. C.. 
Morse, K., Jr., W. ‘Lafayette, ind 
Mukerjee, B. K., Calcutta, India 
Neal, Herbert C., Cleveland, Ohio 


Panter, Richard A., Toronto, Canada.... 
Pinkas, Joseph A., Milwaukee, Wisc.. 

Pujol, Jean J., Caracas, Venezuela. . . Membership 
Radford, Owen S., Toronto, Canada...... S. Vogan 
Ramirez, Andres G., Arecibo, P. R . Acosta 
Raphals, Victor, Chicago, m.. ..L. Heymanea 
Rhodes, Lt. George H., San Francisco. . Membership 
Rhodes, Vance J., West ay La.. > 
Rhyse, J. H., Jr., Charlotte, 

Roup, Betton: Milwaukee, Whe. 

Salter, G. E., Somerset, England 

Santos, Jose R., La Habana, Cuba. . 

Santoyo, Carlos M., Habana, Cuba.... 

Saunders, W. S., Santa Barbara, Cal... 

Schleich, Joe S., Chicago, Ii 

Sierra, Ranulfo, Habana, Cuba one 
Smith, Chester A., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Smith, R. C., Port Huron, Mich. 
Solomon, Philip, W. Hartford, Conn 
Sparks, Ralph K., Ft. Wayne, Ind.. 
Springer, Merton, Chi-ago. Til. . 


R. LeBlanc 
-R. McFerran 


Stephenson, L. & L., Chicago, Il 

Tobin, Charles J., Santa Barbara, Cal..... 

Vinter, Rev. R. D. La Crome, Wis.... Membership 
Vishniac, Dr. R., New York, N. Y. D. Eisendrath 
Wardenburg, F. A., Wilmington, Del.. .G. Hampfler 
Wei-Ning, Lee, Boston, Mass L. Ellis 
Wilder, Cpl. D. A., New York, N. Y... Membership 
Wirth, Jacob, Boston, Mass T. Caruso 
Wong, K. F., Kuching, Sarawak R. Koch 


Camera Clubs 


Augusta CC, Augusta, Maine Membership 
Camera Circle, Belle Plaine, lowa...J. Strandberg 
Central I. CC Assn., Springfield, Ill....S. Wright 
Convair CC, Ft. Worth, Texas Membership 
Exide Photog. Club, Philadelphia, Pa... Membership 
Foto Club Rosario, Rosario, Argentina. . Membership 
Holyoke Cam. Guild, Holyoke, Mass... Membership 
Kenosha CC, Kenosha, Wisc . .Membership 
Manawatu Photo Soc., Palmerston N., N. Z. 
H. Larson 
New Plymouth CC, New Plymouth, N. Zealand 
H. Larson 
White Swan Photo Club, Pickstown, S. D. 
Membership 
Wright-Patterson CC, Dayton, Ohio... Membership 
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The December Print of the Month Con 
test, which was for photographic Christmas 
cards, was judged at New York, New York, 
and the Judges, Valentino Sarra, FPSA 
Carl N. Sanchez, Jr.. APSA, and Ira W 
Martin announced the following results 


Group, Family, Home or 
Other Type 

ist—J. Lawrence Hill, Jr., 
2nd—Harold G. Sinskey 


Beginner 


Rochester, N. Y 
Milwaukee, Wisc 


Beginners Group, Religious Themes 
ist—A. S. Watson, Oil City, Pa 
Ind—W. E. Nissen, San Marino, Calif 


Beginners Group, Snow & Winter Scenes 
ist—Don E. Ramm, Sandusky, Ohio 


2nd—W. E. Nissen, San Marino, Calif 


Beginners Group, Table Top 
ist—Grant Reed, Lake Placid, N. ¥Y 
2nd—Lawrence Frost, Murrysville, Pa 


idvanced Group, Family, Home or Other 
Type 

ist—Arnold Wise, Albany, N. Y 

2nd—Virginia Spearman, Omaha, Nebr 


idvanced Group, Religious Themes 
Ist—Roy E. Lindahl, Drayton Plains, Mich 


nd—M. E. Baumberger, Portland, Oregon 


Scenes 
N. ¥ 
Mass 


idvanced Group, Snow & Winter 
ist—Alfred H. Hyman, Rochester 
nd—Allen Stimson, West Lynn 


idvanced Group, Table 
ist—Edward P. Manning, Jr 
Mich 
nd—Foster E 


Top 
Detroit 
Moyer 


Reading, Penna 


THE RULES 


1. There is no entry fee 

2. All active PSA members (individuals 
in good standing are eligible, including 
foreign members 

3. Each member may submit one print 
per month in each class (total of 3 prints 

see rule 13.) 

4. One competition will be held eact 
month 

5. Closing date for receipt of pictures at 
PSA Headquarters is the last day of eaci 
month Pictures arriving late will be 
placed automatically in the competition for 
the following month 
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Dec. Print of the 
Month Contest 


Fhe ae Pi Beet WE Wine 
os, 

iA ee be 
«Ff 


Top to Bottom—Cards by Grant Reed, 
Arnold W. Wise, Don E. Ramm, Edward 
P. Manning, Jr. Upper right—Roy E. 
Lindahl 

6. All prints submitted become PSA 
property. They will not be returned 

Reproduction rights are granted to 

PSA when pictures are submitted 

8. For each winning print, a “ PSA Print 
of the Month Medal” will be awarded 
Winning prints and pertinent contest data 
will be printed in PSA Journat as funds 
and space permit 


9. Winners for the preceding year will 
be judged annually at the PSA Convention 
to pick the “ Print of the Year” in each 
class. 


10. Pictures by any photographic process 
are eligible 

11. Print size shall not exceed “8 x 10.” 

12. Film exposure must have been made 
by the entrant. Prints may be made by 
the entrant or by a photofinisher. 

13. The following are the classes of 


Advanced 
Group ** 
1 medal 


Beginner 
Group * 
r 1 medal 
General Pictorial (scenic, 
portrait, genre, etc.) 
General Nature (animals, 
plants, flowers, pets, etc.) 1 medal | medal 


* Anyone who has not (prior to day of entry) 
had a picture accepted in an International Salon 
or Exhibition of Photography is classified as 6 
“ Beginner.” 

** Anyone who has had a picture accepted in 
an International Salon or Exhibition is eligible 
only in the Advanced Group. Any beginner win- 
ning 3 “ PSA Print of the Month” awards auto 
matically transfers to Advanced status 

The December competition will be for Christmas 
and New Year cards only, according to the follow- 
ing classes. 


1 medal 1 medal 


Beginner Advenced 

1 medal 1 medal 

1 medal 1 medal 

Table tops and other 
synthetic scenes 1 medal 1 medal 

14. PSA assumes no responsibility for 
notifying competitors of arrival of prints 
Members wishing such notification should 
include a stamped self-addressed postal 
card to be filled in by Headquarters staff. 
A suggested message is: “ Prints for com- 
petition arrived on pectousces™ 

15. Include the following data on the 
back of each print entered. Prints without 
this information cannot be judged 

Maker’s name 

Maker's address 

Group (Beginner or Advanced) 

Class (Action, Pictorial, or Nature) 
Further data will be requested for winning 
prints. 

16. Send prints to 

PSA Print of the Month Contest 

2005 Walnut Street 

Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
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The famous ‘Camera of Tomorrow" with new built-in Remote 
Control — sensational new combination Range and Direct 
Vision View Finder in addition to Luminous View Finder — 
amazing ‘‘Electric Brain’’ — and other exclusive features. 


AK rare intervals a product is so 

ly improved that it creates 

an entirely new standard of quality. 

There are many reasons why the 
ul 





FIRST — it ie the most complete camera 
ever created. While at least six other 


priced, none gives 
you so much value for your money. 
Built into the Kalart I and inchaded 
in its price are over a dozen features 
which, with other cameras, are not 
available at all or must be purchased 
as “extras.” 
SECOND — the Kalart II is the most ver- 


Finder that quickly can be adjusted 
for use with auxiliary wide angle lens. 
THIRD — the Kalart II is the simplest 


SPECIFICATIONS — Picture size: 3% x 4% standard sheet film or film 
peck. Built-in exclusive Luminous View Finder plus combination Range 


With Wollensak {/4.5 127 mm. coated Raptar_ 
wads Oependen 47000 —ane Eun echettarandbemadten Oe 





Press photographers and ochere whe ape 
cialize in action photography find the 
Kalart's Luminous View Finder a revolu- 
tionary it. No tiresome squint- 
ing. You keep both eyes open — observe 
subject in full life size. 





- PJ-2, Plainville, Conn. 
THE NEW KALART Il CAMERA | Please send illustrated brochure on Kalart Il Camera. 


Contains complete information on new Kalart II and | x..;; 
accessories—Coilflash, for off-camera flash shots— | 
Multiflash, which permits synchronizing up to 4 flash | 
lamps with the Kalart Camera at any shutter speed— 
auxiliary wide angle and telephoto lenses. Mail cou- 

pon today. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE ON | [he Kalart Company, Inc. 





youre 


right... 


KODAK CHEMICAL PREPARATIONS 


eliminate guesswork and uncertainty 


Mixing your own photographic chemical preparations is always time-consuming, often a 
difficult, unsatisfactory job. That is why more and more photographers are using Kodak 
Chemical Preparations. Compounded for you under careful control by Kodak, they require 
no more than mixing with water to ready them for use. 

With Kodak Chemical Preparations, you are certain of fresh, uniform, long-lasting 
photographic solutions. The years of research and testing behind each ingredient assure 
solutions that are perfectly balanced—exactly right. Conveniently packaged and ready- 
mixed, they enable you to start work almost the minute you close the darkroom door. Your 


Kodak dealer carries complete stocks of Kodak prepared chemicals for your convenience. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 





